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503—This Wool Jersey Suit has an inverted pleat, small 
pinch tucks and four patch pockets on coat and two on 
skirt. Blue, brown or oxford heather mixtures, also plain 
colors such as reindeer, turquoise, Copen, navy or black 29.50 


505—This Wool Jersey Suit is sports-like from its con- 
trasting brushed wool Tuxedo collar to its swagger patch 








DG Y pockets. Turquoise with white, copenhagen with white, 
na ~ tan with brown, navy with gray, walnut brown with tan 29.50 
501—This suit is fashioned on straight lines with | 
large patch pockets crossed with tucks and trimmed 507—A border of box tucking is effective on this Wool | 
with buttons. Reindeer, turquoise, ¥ Jersey Suit with Tuxedo collar. Pockets in the border 7 | 
beige or Pekin blue 39.50 of coat. Blue or brown heather mixtures 9.50 | 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


‘w WARDROBE SHOP | 


Vv Incorporated 3 
416 MADISON AVENUE 8 


NEW YORK 33 








Excelsior wines Protector Sunstinle A Weeks thew. 


which really solves this vexing problem 








We are interested in making dress 3 
MORE beautiful and 33 
LESS costly 3 


MORE individual and 3 
LESS extreme 
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We do so by discrimination in the use of materials 
and colors. 


By good workmanship on materials that are worth 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made | 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad By studying personality rather than mode. 
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We are especially interested in the problems of the 
business woman 


| Excelsior Quilting Co. | 
| 15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY | 
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An Advance Display of 


Curtain Materials and Decorative Fabrics 


for the Spring and Summer seasons 
occupies every coign of vantage 


in the Upholstery Department, on the Fourth Floor 
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Madison Avenue-SFifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street = TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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YANOX Women’s Sailors for 


(N89) Spring are made in a splendid 
==" variety of novelty braid combi- 
nations, exclusively Knox. The model 
pictured here is shown in Blonde 
Brown, Navy, Natural and Black. 








A Department which will give prompt 
and careful attention to correspon- 





dence orders is at your disposal. VA) | 
« yy /ff “ 
Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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Flying to the Rescue 

YT NFORTUNATELY the Woman Citizen must go to press 
U on this fateful Wednesday morning with the final action 
of the West Virginia Legislature still undetermined. Sen- 
ator Bloch has raced all the way from the Pacific Coast to 
the Atlantic to save the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Ainendment and, as well, the reputation of the Republican 
party as the supporter of the amendment. When he reached 
Chicago Tuesday morning an airplane was waiting to carry 
him on to Cincinnati in time to make connection for West 
\irgnia so that the vote on ratification could be taken. 

He did not take the airplane, but he did take a fast flying train 
due in Charleston, West Virginia, at three A. M. Wednesday 
morning. The ratification resolution was due to come up for the 
Senate vote Wednesday afternoon. 

We believe the outcome of that vote is sure. 
or dishonor can defeat ratification in West Virginia” has been 
the watchword at National headquarters for days. 

Every conceivable device has been employed by direct and 
indirect antisuffrage forces to defeat ratification in West Virginia. 
As a climax, a non-resident anti-suffragist, formerly a state Sen- 


“Only death 


ator was brought into the state to vote in the Senate, and only 
prevented from doing so by quick action on the part of the 
suffrage leaders in the Senate. Up and down the streets of 
Charleston and in and out the corridors of the state capitol 
rumors fly thick and fast that outside money has likewise been 
brought into the state in the same unprincipled effort to defeat 
ratification. 

We do not believe it can be defeated. The Woman Citizen 
goes to press in the belief that dishonor has not prevailed and 
that West Virginia is won. 

With West Virginia won, and Washington and Delaware meet- 
ing in special session March 22, the struggle is over. Full details 
of this last thrilling chapter of suffrage will be given next week. 


Honesty the Best Politics 


UT in Wyoming where women have voted for fifty years, 
O the editor of a state paper interpreted Mr. Will Hays’s rea- 
son for giving women an equal voice with men in party affairs, as 
due to a “ belief of the Republicans that women are more trust- 
worthy in positions where money is handled and that they have a 
keener sense of responsibility in positions requiring close applica- 
tion, sustained effort, courteous attention to the public and rare 
tact in the performance of duty.” 

Shouldn’t you think that trustworthiness, courtesy, tact, a sense 
of responsibility were requisites that the New York Republicans 
would have been after when they rounded up the delegates-at-large 
for the National Republican Convention? Or is it possible that 
women may be a little too honest? Too honest for a convention 
that adopted a platform urging all the states that have not yet 
acted on the woman suffrage amendment to ratify it promptly and 
then “ refused to elect a woman as one of the four delegates-at- 
large to the national convention.” 


- ‘ 
Double-Crossing St. Paul 
| he the Church of England clerics really plant their faith on St. 

Paul, why should they double-cross him at every turn? They 
justify their acts by quoting him when it suits them; but they also 
flout him when it suits them. They never forget that St. Paul 
once said that women should keep their heads covered, meaning 
as appears in the context—with their own hair. Therefore, the 
Catholic Church makes its sanctified women shave their heads 
and wear a bonnet—while the Episcopal Church would blow up 
and burst if a woman went to a meeting without her hat. 

No male preacher ever yet forgot that St. Paul advised that 
women be silent in the churches, but they are as dumb as oysters 
about the prominent place St. Paul himself conceded to women of 
the early church. “ Help those women who labored with me in 
the gospel,” said St. Paul, a verse that seems not to be written 
in the male versions of the Church-of-England clergy’s scriptures. 
These gentry shut their eyes tight and turn over the page as fast 
as possible when they come to St. Paul’s own confession of de- 
mocracy and equality: “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye 


are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


A anti-suffragist. 


less approve of the action by West Virginia’s Legislature, which 
the Nineteenth Amendment.” But, he 
At heart he was a good democrat, own- 


NEW YORK editor has just said St. Paul “ was the original 


If he were alive today he would doubt- 


withholds ratification of 
wasn’t as bad as that! 
ing up to complete dependence on his women fellow-laborers, 
and he should not be judged only by his fractious spells. Be- 
sides, don’t be so sure about West Virginia. 

One good thing about him which some of his followers might 
copy is that however cock-sure he was about dogmas and his 
church policy in general he was apt to own up humbly enough 
that his inspiration was not always dependable in questions of 
women and marriage. “I speak this of myself,’ he bewilderedly 
admitted more than once when he was riding a high horse on 
marital subjects. “I speak this by permission, not of command 
ment,’’ is at least an honester way of giving opinions than is that 


of some men who use St. Paul’s name in vain. 


T IS true that “from the beginning of woman’s struggle for 
I emancipation these have used St. Paul for the shield and 
buckler of the non-progressives.” Isn’t it time now for men 
like that to stop double-crossing St. Paul? 

Either the spirit of that grand message, “ Ye are all one”’ goes 
ringing down the ages because it is invincibly true, or else he is 
“found a false witness of God,” and “ we are of all men most 
miserable.” 

Very possibly St. Paul has developed enough in twenty centuries 
to prefer to be judged by what he thought about universal freedom 
rather than by the way he judged women’s head-gear and the 


local church squabbles of Asia Minor for masculine supremacy. 
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Will the Woman Missionary Strike? 


HEY have grievances enough to furnish strike material for 

five or six different unions with plenty left over,” says 

the commission appointed by the Federation of Women’s Boards 

of Foreign Missions. This commission, composed of thirty dis- 

tinguished women, will study the women’s schools, colleges, hos- 

pitals, publications and social service institutions in China, Japan, 
Korea and India. 

On the commission are Ellen F. Pendleton and M. Carey Thomas, 
presidents of Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, who are taking leaves 
of absence for this purpose. Three women physicians are of the 
commission, Dr. Marion E. Manter, former head of a department 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York City; Dr. Gertrude A. Walker, 
eye specialist of the Women’s Medical Hospital of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Josephine Lawney of the Pittsburgh Tuberculosis 
Hospital. 

Apparently one phase of the Commission’s program will be to 
destroy the long-seated notion that a dead missionary is the sign 
and seal of consecrated service. It plans to arouse the woman 
missionary to protest against living in a mud-hut, and resignecly 
starving and working herself to death while the well-clad home 
church talks about the willing sacrifice of its heroic women, 

“The average working day of these women is about eighteen 
hours,” the commission reports. “Their average compensation 
—and they are practically all college-trained women, many o! 
them specialists in medicine, education or social service—ranges 
from $600 to $800 a year. 
modations, frequently a euphemism for a mud house or bamboo 
hut. They are generally kept for seven years without relief in 
a climate which soldiers are not expected to stand longer than 
two years. Often the woman missionary is sent so far away from 
a doctor that a hundred-mile ride in a jolting ox-cart is the price 
Perhaps this is one of the 


Their stipend includes living accvim- 


she must pay in case of serious illness. 
reasons why so few of these self-sacrificing workers live long 
enough to qualify for their pensions. 
sionary societies have waked up at last to the fact that to waste 


The woman’s foreign mis- 


human strength by denying a small automobile when journeys on 
foot are the only alternative, or to shorten valuable lives by failing 
to grant vacations is a poor form of economy.” 


Dr. Shaw’s Barnard Memorial 


HE Chair of Citizenship at Barnard College in memory of 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has just received a munificent 
donation of $50,00o—just half the sum required—from Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman. 

Mrs. Harriman’s daughter, Mary, now Mrs. Charles Cary 
Rumsey, was a Barnard graduate in the class of 1905. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, director of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, who presided over the luncheon 
of alumnae workers when the gift was announced, recalled that 
the memorial chair had been endorsed at the national convention 
in Chicago in February. “ The purpose of the chair,” Mrs. Laid- 
law explained, “will be to teach American government and 
problems of citizenship to the women students of the college, and 
also to give open lectures to the women of the city. In this way, 
the voice of this great figure will speak to the future generations 
of women and train them to exercise the suffrage to the winning 
of which Dr. Shaw devoted her life.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Barnard College, 
expressed approval of the memorial, saying that “ nothing could 
be more becoming or more welcome than the establishment of a 
chair so greatly needed at this time and dedicated to one so 
closely identified with the problems of Americanization.” 


The courses will be open to all women and efforts will be made 
to give them a keener insight into the liberal interpretations of 
the ideals of Americanism. 


The Teachers’ Walk Out 


W HEN their demand for a twenty-five per cent salar) in- 
crease was refused, ten high school teachers of Mono:ga- 
Freshmen and sophomore 


hela, Penn., High School walked out. 
Member; of 


classes were dismissed, and a real strike was on. 
the school board refused to compromise, and a campaign ‘vas 
started to recruit “strike breakers” from among the prefessi nal 
men and women of the town. 

This is one of the most acute incidents of an unpreceden ed, 
nation-wide situation. At the National Educational Associati:1’s 
Convention in Cleveland it was reported on February 25 | iat 
140,000 teachers in the United States quit last year. This \ as 
the showing from the signed reports of 1,792 public scliool svy -r- 
intendents in forty-eight states. 

Nine hundred and eighty-eight teachers in New York al ne 
closed their desks in schoolrooms for more lucrative posis. 

From Philadelphia comes the news that there are not eno ¢h 
names on the eligible lists for teachers’ positions in the pul) ic 
schools to last after March 15. There the Board of Ecucat on 
announces that it is idle to hold examinations, as there are 0 
applicants. The salary is so low that nearby towns are producing 
no aspirants. 

Salaries too low and expenses too high seems to be the univer 
reason for the unorganized strike of educators. While teache 
salaries have already increased from 20 to 50 per cent sirce bef: 
the war, there are three reasons why even this is not enough 
the high cost of living, the fact that salaries have always been t: 
low, so much too low that even a 50 per cent increase does n 
bring them up to a living wage, and the fact that women as cap: 
lle as the good school teacher can command far higher salaries ip 
other work. 

It has developed that in New York city it is teachers of th: 
lower classes who are leaving the system. Here their one thous 
and dollar salary scarcely touches the high spots of daily expenses 
At the prevailing value of the dollar, a teacher who receive: 
$1,000 is really getting only $500. 

While Camden, New Jersey, pays a minimum salary of $1,200, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, pays less than $1,000. For this rea 
son neither Philadelphia nor New York can look to other cities 
as a source of supply. 

Superintendents of the boards of education in both New Yori 
and Philadelphia are urging stringent methods of relief upon their 
Superintendent John P. Garber of Philadelphia calls at 
‘schools hold a strategic position in 
This is true of the re- 
Yer now when 


cities. 
tention to the fact that the 
meeting our country’s most vital needs.” 


‘ 


construction even more than of the war period. 

the future of American citizenship must rely almost wholly on the 

character and abilities of the nation’s teachers, all the standards 

of the National Educational Association are imperi!led by the fact 

that some 65,000 teachers in the country are temporarily certified 
that is below the regular standards. 

In other words, when it should be at highest efficiency, the 
country’s supply is at its worst. It is the most aggravated ex- 
ample of unpreparedness the United States has ever faced. 

This general complaint of the ill-equipment of teachers must 
react badly upon the school system as a whole. It will breed 
popular distrust of the entire teaching profession and give rise 
to a criticism which will fall alike upon the just and the unjust. 

If there is to be an adequate teaching force in America within 
the next few years, the whole tax-paying public must awaken to 
its responsibility in the matter. 
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Lady Nancy of Devon and Virginia 


HATEVER other qualities Lady Nancy Langhorne Astor, 

M. P., may or may not have, she has courage. Being a 
Virginian, she has “the courage of her emotions,” a difierent type 
of thing altogether from the courage of conviction. The fornier 
belonged to New England and the Puritans, the latter to the 
Southland and human progress. 

When the playwrights quit messing around with sex problems 
and write big dramas out of life itself, they might do worse than 
depict the scene in the House of Commons when Lady Astor 
made her maiden speech. There she stood on February 25, slen- 
der and girlish in figure, her husband from the House of Lords 
siting in the visitors’ gallery and looking down at her, while she 
manipulated the temper of the English Lower House as deftly 
as if she had spent half a lifetime at the business. 

Vhen a London press correspondent cables to the New York 
Ties that Lady Astor’s maiden speech “ was a personal triumph 
fo: herself and a vindication of the value of women M., P’s”’ it 
means something. “No one but a woman could have made the 
speech she did,” says the Times at the top of its lungs and on the 
front page. “It was needed in the debate.” 

Che speech followed one by Sir J. D. Rees, a humorist, who was 
moving a resolution which called for relaxation, not complete but 
still a marked let down from the war restrictions on the saie ct 
liquor. He was making himself as funny as he could, which was 
evidently very funny indeed. 
iis atmosphere one of amused interest—about 
Much easier to tilt against opposition, or to leap 


The House was in a jocular mood, 
the hardest to 
charge into. 
obstacles, or to batter down opposition. 
the timid or the inexpert or the unaccustomed would have cow- 
ered ; but Lady Astor is none of these. She caught up the aroused 
lumor ef the House and turned it back into a serious purpose 
It took courage 


It was a moment when 


fulness, neither sentimental nor sanctimonious. 
ts do that. It took skill and finesse and good temper, and no 
small amount of humor of her own. 
and she spoke temperately without fanaticism. 
She showed how much good the 


She spoke for temperance 
It was her sin 
cerity that won the House. 


war restrictions on liquor had done. 


FTER reminding the House that it was the fighting men 
A of Devon who sent the first woman to the British Parlia- 
ment, she went on, “It is for the first woman member to show a 
like course, and, like Drake, I take my courage in both hands to 
address the House on this vexed question. Do you want the 


welfare of the community, or the prosperity of the drink trade?” 

Remarking that the convictions of women for drunkenness had 
doubled during the last year and the convictions of men hac 
quadrupled as a result of the partial relaxation in the restrictions, 
“T am thinking about the freedom of the chil 
I am not so tremendously excited about what 
The real lesson of the war is that 


Lady Astor said: 
dren, not of men. 
is called the freedom of men. 
state control got the largest amount of progress with the least 
I am aware that this country does not desire 
I am certain that 


amount of unrest. 
prohibition, and I am not working for that. 
the country is ripe for drastic drink reforms, and J] want to sce 
that the drink submarine does not torpedo the Prime Minister, 
and that he is master in his own house. 

“Drink promises everything, but gives nothing, and I beg tlie 
House not to look upon me as either a crank or a lunatic, becavse 
I am only trying to speak for thousands of women and children 
who cannot speak for themselves.” 


A peeress and the wife of a millionaire, she wrung cheers irom 


the Labor Party seated across the gangway from her, both when 
she urged the needs of the children and when she touched on the 
dangers of reactionary methods. 

“It is the reaction and reactionary measures that lead to revolu- 
tion,” she proclaimed, and then came that storm of cheers and 
counter cheers rolling round the chamber which is heard only 
when the deep feelings of members are excited. 

Some of the things said by Lady Astor in a private interview 
show the sanity of her point-of-view, and some of the reasons 
why parliaments, like society in general, need the woman’s way 
of seeing life. “There is no such thing as a strictly woman’s 
problem,” said this Anglo-American. “Any question affecting the 
welfare of society is a woman’s problem.” 

Others of her pithy remarks worth quoting are index fingers 
pointing out that in its first woman member the British Parlia- 
ment has an exponent of the reasons why women want their voice 
“T am not 


to be heard on national questions. going to join the 


Labor Party,” she said. “All parties are alike. It is not the 
political platform but what is in your heart that is important.” 

“TI am a housewife, not a politician. I should rather be show- 
ing you my children than talking politics.” 

“The trouble with some people who feel they have a mission 
in life is that they become so self-important they forget their mis- 
sion. I do not want to be disagreeable in reform campaign. | 
want to be loving and kind. But if the drink interests push me 


too hard, watch out.” 


The I. W. S. A. 


HE International Woman Suffrage Alliance will ho!d its first 
after-the-war conference in Geneva, Switzerland, June 6. 
American officers, delegates and visitors are booking passage 
on the Cunard steamship Royal George, sailing on May 1gth. 
Each country has the privilege of sending twelve delegates and 
twelve alternates. 
lilled ; the complete list will be published when ready. 


The quota from the United States is not vet 


The change from Madrid to Geneva is explained by Mrs, Carric 
Chapman Catt, president of the International Wonian Sulfrage 
Alliance, a 
leaders of the Catholic Church in Spain. 
said, “took a hostile attitude towards the coming into their coun- 


s due to a misunderstanding on the part of some of the 
* These clericals,” she 
efore, to 


try of nen-Catholic women. It seemed inadvisable, tier 


the International Conference Committee to press the matter fur- 


ther, and they have withdrawn to Switzerland. 
“Tt is clear to all people with vision,” continued Mrs. Catt, in 
urgine attendance at the Conference, “that the nations of the 


world are to be drawn closer together in the future than they 
have been in the past. To be successful, all governments wi!l be 
obliged to have a larger degree of understanding of other coun- 
tries, and a bigness of view in interpreting inter-racial questions. 
The Geneva conference offers an opportunity to the women of 
the United States, who are leaders in political thought, to make 
their own study of foreign conditions, and to come into close 
contact with the best minds of Europe. 

“Women of twenty-six countries are affiliated with the Alliance, 
and most of the European countries will certainly be represented. 
One interesting feature of the conference is the day’s program 
to be given to the women members of foreign parliaments, who 
wiil speak from their various national standpoints. Among the 
countries where women are at present sitting in parliaments are: 
Great Britain, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finiand, Flol- 
land and the new Republic of Germany. It is a pity that the 
Linited States should lag so far behind the others as ta have no 
woman as a national representative in Congress to speak for 
American women at this world conference of women.” 
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States That Have Ratified 


R—Regular Session. 
S—Special Session. 


In 1919 
SS ae R June 10 
2. Wisconsin...... ee eee oe bashes hag R June 10 
3. Michigan... . R June 10 
ee ara R June 16 
5. Ohio. R June 16 
fy ree R June 16 
By ENB. os ee ees neues R June 2 
S. Bemeememuectts...... 2... ns. .. +» R June 25 
eee R June 28 
OR BOWE... 65.5..... S July 2 
11. Missouri... . S July 3 
12. Arkansas..... .S July 28 
13. Montana...... .S July 30 
14. Nebraska..... ..S July 31 
Se Ns oon ce gees ..S Sept. 8 
16. New Hampshire. . .. S Sept. 10 
a ..S Sept. 30 
18. California........ ..S Nov. I 
ee ..S Nov. 5 
20. North Dakota..... .S Nov. I 
21. South Dakota... S Dec. 4 
EN hele sic wie ken aueek +6 a S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
er errr ree R Jan. 6 
5a ig 0d Sige Wi. ren wh R Jan. 6 
055 oh eion PORE nidtns eS phe S Jan. 12 
EE ae ee ee re ae ear : S Jan. 16 
27. Wyoming. SP tsatin Ys NGiste ee a Jan. 26 
28. Nevada..... See .S Feb. 7 
29. New Jersey. ere ae _R Feb. 10 
30. Ee S Feb. 11 
Ei ek ik Mais OE a Sig 8 Ahard Shea Ame S Feb. 12 
I gh 6 FAS GS-02 Wa Sop nen wan see S Feb. 19 


OTT eee fae 


Failed to Ratify 

4. Mississippi. 

5. South Carolina. 
6. Virginia. 


1. Alabama. 
2. Georgia. 
3. Maryland. 


Regular Session in 1920 


Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 


EEE 6 A OY 2 SO OY RE May 


Regular Session in 192] 


(*) Also meet in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 


ESA ON AR EO rane ne) SOE ae January 
Delaware (special session called for March 22)........ January 
RE ERE OPES a a oO ee OR, January 
*South Carolina ..... .....January 
ERE Re eee <a ee ae ae January 
EN, AR teh re da Gea lhd Dol dead ws Rae exes ditt January 


Washington (called for March 22).................. January 


Florida ...... VAL ALES SSS 8 oe a Te ee April 
a ise a a lide athe $0 reg 548“ ov ac 9h June 
West Virginia (now in special session)............... January 


Regular Session in 


1923 


ic SEE abn. Wad uake nance nitte00 January 
Recapitulation 

PSone) An Neon rs aint? fie Ssics wisisin eh adore acawes 33 
Ne a cadens care oe edeee tk weaeen ¢ I 
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An Important Epoch in 
American History 


OME of you may know, but most people do not, that the 
S Smithsonian Institution in Washington holds a unique rela- 
tion to the United States Government, a relation which is not 
held by any similar institution in the world to any other govern- 
ment in the world. It is, in reality, a Department of the Gov- 
ernment and a number of the great Bureaus are under its control. 

The President of the United States is, by virtue of his office, 
its head, and the Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the entire Cabinet form, with the President, what is 
called “ The Establishment ” of the Smithsonian. Its ‘“ Board 
of Regents ” is headed by the Chief Justice and includes the Vice 
President, two Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives and a number of the leading 
men in Art, Science and Affairs 
throughout the country. 

\mong the National Bureaus that 
are under the control of the Smith- 
sonian are the National Museum, The 
Bureau of Ethnology, The Interna- 
tional Exchange, The National Zoologi- 
cal Park, The Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, The Bureau for the U. S. 
International Catalogue for Scientific 
Literature, The National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 


Council, with more than sixty thousand OF OLD 


“SHE CUT A PATH THROUGH TAN- 
GLED UNDERWOOD 


TRADITIONS 


One of its great buildings houses what is called the “ Historical 
Collections.” This collection includes “the portraits and per- 
sonal relics of most of the Presidents of the U. S., and of some 
of the statesmen, soldiers and others who have had a conspicuous 
part in the history of the country and in the advancement of 
civilization.” 

Here are the portraits and intimate personal belongings of 
such men as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When we closed Suffrage House in Washington, I thought 
that was the place for our Thomas Jefferson’s portrait and sacred 
personal belongings, many of which were then in the hands of 
Dr. Shaw, and were a source of some anxiety to her. 

I thought that the place to make visible to the thousands of men 
and women and children, from all over the world, now and in 
the future, who visit the Smithsonian to gather inspiration and 
come close tu the great leaders of America, through seeing what 
they looked like, and what they were, and what they had, and 
what they did—I thought that was the place for our Aunt Susan’s 
picture and her red shawl, and her pretty silver teapot and her 
dear old cup and saucer, her first gold watch and the last purse 
and most surely it was the place for the round ma- 
Rights ’’ was 


she used 
hogany table upon which the woman’s “ Bill of 
written by those wonderful women who were our first leaders 


back there in 1848. 


shana they are all there! They are installed in fine glass 
cases in a beautiful light corner, one of the very lightest 
and best spots and the easiest of access in the entire building, 

They are there as a permanent historical exhibit, and the ex- 
hibit is labeled: “An Important Epoch in American History ” 
and another large sign says: equest of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association.” 

(Continued on page 991) 


THE LOVELIEST VALENTINE 


As Presented to the Chicago Convention by Lucy Anthony 


OUT TO 





correspondents in these branches all 
over the world, and I may add, that 
the Smithsonian and its great work 
and unique standing is better known in 
Europe than it is in its own country. 

Naturally such a governmental insti- 
tution as that requires, and has, a 
number of great buildings scattered 
over the Capitol, and its large and 
growing staff is made up of the finest 
artists, scientists, and men of the high- 
est equipment in the various lines that 
can be had in the nation. 

Naturally, also it is not spectacular 
work but is the basis and measure upon 
which the other and similar state and 
private institutions are rated. 


BROADER WAYS. 

SHE LIVED TO HEAR HER WORK 
CALLED BRAVE AND GOOD, 

BUT OH! THE THORNS BEFORE THE 
CROWN OF BAYS. 

THE WORLD GIVES LASHES TO ITS 
PIONEERS 


UNTIL THE GOAL IS REACHED—-THEN 
DEAFENING CHEERS.” 
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One Woman’s Story 
[As set down verbatim in a letter received by one of the editors 
of the WOMAN CITIZEN. | 


AM the mother of four children, their ages 18, 16, 10 and 5 
I respectively and I made a will some time ago leaving whatever 
I have at my death to be equally divided among them, and ap- 
pointed a guardian for them. At that time their father and myself 
were living apart and later on we agreed to “ try it again.” But I 
still want my children to have what little I have, and I feel sure he 
would contest my will. He is a spendthrift by nature and if he 
could get control of my money it would all be fooled away in no 
time, as was all the money he could get hold of after our separa- 
tion. At that time he had a sale which amounted to $700 and 
rented the place I had helped pay for, for $350 and a regular 
salary of $125 a month and as much more from outside work. but 
he spent it all in less than four months and when he came back we 
bought another place and I furnished $625 towards it, while all he 
had was borrowed money. 

I have helped support the family for years, and have worked 
hard to give my children the advantages of a good education. The 
oldest boy will graduate in June, and earned $20 a week clerking 
during vacation; and the 16 year old girl is earning $30 a month 
now as pianist for a theater, besides going to school. 

I ama rural mail carrier, so am gone a big share of the day on 
my 24-mile trip, but I have always done all my own work, washing, 
ironing, sewing, etc., for the family of six, and we have never 
had to depend on paper sacks and tin cans for our meals either. 
I] have canned my own vegetables, and fruit and helped take care 
of an acre of strawberries, setting all the plants myself, and run- 
ning a market garden besides. Have had a hot-bed every spring 
and raised tomato and cabbage plants for sale (sold $64 worth of 
tomatoes one year besides $12.50 worth of plants) and raised 
sweet peas and asters for our local florist, made cottage cheese and 
bottled buttermilk for a local delicatessen, painted the cutside of 
our house, raised chickens, pigs and ducks, cut up and helped to 
plant 50 bushels of potatoes one spring and fed them paris green 
in the summer and dug them in the fall. I have frequently packed 
two crates of berries before leaving for my mail route and of 
course every Sunday has been spent at hard labor. In the winter 
time I always had to do my washing on Sunday, but in the sum- 
mer could do it evenings, Always baked bread, pie and cake on 
Sunday and bought bread the last of each week. 


A LL my earnings have been spent for the good of the family, 
never for any personal pleasure. I have kept strict account 
of all expenses and receipts and paid all bills by numbered checks 
so that I can tell instantly by a glance at my account book when 
and how a bill was paid, And L have saved a good many dollars 
by so doing: L have never kept a hired girl, only when the chil- 
dren were born—and then only two weeks. Never had a nurse 
to care for me—only with the first baby. 

One woman carrier here carried mail right up to the day her 
baby was born, in July, at that, but I never went to that extreme. 
And for a year or two we had a carrier who was the mother of 
nine children, the oldest no older than my oldest boy—18. So 
when I think of her, I feel. that I have done very little. When I 
had to leave my babies I left them with a neighbor, paying her, of 
course, which I found more satisfactory than keeping a hired 
girl. 

In fact, I have done everything I could think of to help, in 
every way, with no appreciation from anybody. 

I am only 37, but feel that I can’t stand it much longer and 
would like to know that the children will have no trouble in claim- 
ing what I want them to have. 


Are Women Inventive ? 
66 PATENT-ATTORNEY tells me,” says a recent male 

A contributor to the [Voman Cilizen “ that a woman in- 
ventor is a comparative rarity.” 

Over and over one hears that challenge. Over and over the 
private experience of some one patent attorney is made the 
basis of the far-reaching generalization that women are not 
inventive. 

Are they inventive? 

Have they ever invented anything at all of importance 

Can one list anything ? 

Well, let’s see. 

1 woman invented silk. 

! woman invented the process of weaving gauze fabrics 
A Babylonian woman invented an engine of warfare 
IV’omen invented gas masks and submarine engines. 

{ woman invented the process of straw weaving. 

1 woman invented a typewriter in 1888. 

A woman invented the trolley-switch. 

A woman “invented” the idea of using copper nails 


ships. 


~ 


“Lest we forget” about women’s inventions, just run your 
eye over some of them, leaving out Madame Curie and her | js- 
coveries in radiography and Si-ling-chi, an Empress of China, 
who some 1,000 years ago invented silk, and Pamphila, of ‘he 
island of Cos, who invented the process of weaving ga: ze 
fabrics. It was Semiramis of Babylon who is said to have e- 
vised engines of warfare some little time before women invented 
gas-masks and submarine engines in the Great War. It is said 
to have been Isabella Cunio of Ravenna, Italy, who with her 
brother Alexander invented the art of wood-engraving, and it 
was the wife of General Greene of Revolutionary history who 
first thought of the cotton gin. 

Textile weaving looms large among early inventions of wom 
en. The first recorded American patent to a woman was in 
1809 to Mary Kies for straw weaving with silk or thread. 
1834. Phebe Atwell patented a process for extracting fur from 
skin and manufacturing it into varn. 

It was the female of the species who got out a patent on a 
fire-place in June, 1839. In 1843 Nancy Johnson invented an 
ice-cream freezer and in 1845 Sarah P. Mather invented a sub 
marine telescope and lamp. This wasn’t the last of women’s 
ingenuity in submarine warfare, as Mrs. Anna Stanley of Ohio 
invented a submarine in 1917 which claimed to be able to sub 
merge in eight minutes. Mrs. Susan Taylor of Cambridge, Mass., 
invented a fountain-pen in 1858; [Elizabeth M. Smith of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, an improvement in reaping and mowing 
machines in 1860; and Sarah Jane Wheeler of New Britain, 
Connecticut, a curry comb in 1861. 

From this time on the records are full of ‘ improvements.” 
It is often said that a woman would go to Kingdom Come 
mending things with a hair-pin and without enough ingenuity to 
better her tools. That story seems to have been emphatically 
set aside by the facts in the case. 

From 1862 to 1882, the patent office records show more than 
1,000 “ improvements” invented by women. Women improved 
their brooms, their corsets, their baking-pans, and sad-irons, and 
scissors and shoe-laces, ‘their cooking-stoves and washing-ma- 
chines and ash-sifters; their processes for preserving fruit and 
kneading-dough and churning and cooling milk. There were 125 
improvements for the sewing machine alone invented by women. 
One imaginative creature, who must have lived in a flat, invented 

(Continued on page 987) 
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Out to Fight Apollyon 


The Souls of the World as the Stakes 


HE National Conference 
T of Church Women held 
at the Hotel Raleigh in Wash- 
ington on February 7, 8 and 9 
siruck a Participator little ad- 
dicted to strictly religious con- 
gresses as a cross between the 
Children’s Crusade and an ad- 


BY LOUISE CONNOLLY 


HIRTY denominations are co-operating in the Inter-Church 
lVorld Movement of North America, with a sum total of 
about 100,000 individual churches. The Movement is holding state 
conferences in fifty cities to be followed April 6-20, by 3,000 
county conferences, in which men and women will meet together. 
The chairman of the General Committee is Robert Lansing; 
chairman of the Executive Committee, John R. Mott; General 
Secretary, S. Earl Taylor; Associate General Secretary and Direc- 


that in spite of considerable et 
fort to get to the conference 
Christian women not already 
deeply committed to missionary 
congregation was 
rather homogeneous. Most of 
most of the 


work, the 


the women knew 
hymns by heart. But a blind 





\ertising men’s convention. 
like the latter it was full of 
good humor, vivacity, very ap- 


Fifth 
parent prosperity and practical, though not profound, psy- 
chology. Like the former, it was inspired by naively abounding 
faith that the humanly impossible would certainly come to pass. 
he hordes of children approaching the coast, tattered, hungry, 
jumphant, with songs on their lips and religious ecstacy in their 
eyes were no more assured than are these women. But there 
the parallel ends. For the young idealists, betrayed, kidnapped, 
-old into slavery, actually engulfed by the coastal waters into 
vhich they were pushed by the enthusiasts behind them, had no 
ractical psychology, no salaried positions, no bank accounts, no 
\rosperous husbands at home, no assurance of worldly support, 
ind no common sense. 

All these things had these ladies. 

Yet as to picturesqueness and romantic quality, the medieval 
crusader had no advantage. These women have but just emerged 
are but just emerging—from the confinement of the home. 
Their wings are not yet dry. They could be seen gently waving 
them all over the conference hall, making ready for flights preg- 
nant of a great future. 

“This movement, ladies,” said one moderator, “is not based 
on oyster suppers, nor yet adorned with hand-made decorations.” 
And a ripple of applause and laughter greeted the sally. 

In days that are no more the majority of these knightly acolytes 
would have been called old. A hand-raising demonstration di 
vided them roughly into: grandmothers, 50 per cent; maiden 
aunts, 25 per cent; mothers and girls, 25 per cent. Yet Maurice 
Hewlett never painted youthful knight more debonair than they. 

Truly, the Participator found the scene picturesque, inspiring, 
calculated to bring a lump to the throat. Less than three hundred 
old girls, sling-shot in hand, out to fight Apollyon, with all the 
Souls of the World as the stake,—and knowing well the re- 


sources of the enemy. That was the wonder of it. 


— is a woman’s magazine. How did they look? They 
were, on the whole, better looking than the Business and 
Professional Women’s Federation, better dressed than a teachers’ 
institute, about as clever looking as the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Four noticeable virtues they had: 
elegant coiffures, as was apparent when the Participator came 
late, the entrance door being at the back of the hall ; exact prompt- 
ness in opening, if not in closing, their meetings—you found that 
out also if your own advent was delayed; well diffused musical 
ability of high grade; and the chambermaids of the Raleigh paid 
tribute to their exceptional housewifely virtues. It seems that 
never has there been a woman’s conference whose members kept 


Remarkably varied and 


their rooms so neat. 


The musical excellence was probably due partly to the fact 


tor of Women’s Activities, Mrs. Grace G. Farmer; Offices are 111 
venue, New York City. 


man could lave told you more 
than that. It was upper middle 
class music. [nunciation was 
clear and yet easy, attack was prompt but not aggressive, there 
was neither slurring nor dragging, and there was no part of 
the hall in which the parts did not seem evenly balanced. Cer- 
tainly one-third of the white-haired women sang a smooth, firm 
alto, and sang it with fervor and restraint. The Participator 
had within a few days heard a prominent revivalist, accom- 
panied by his music leader in a church of more than ordinary 
culture, and she had a basis for comparison. 

The conference began at 2:00 p. m. on Saturday, and ended 
at 3:30 p.m. on Monday. There were in that time six snappy 
sessions and one formal luncheon, and a goodly percentage of 
the delegates went to Church on Sunday morning. And everyone 
was fresh almost to hilarity to the end. This was undoubtedly 
due to the mixture of mundane and heavenly wisdom in the lead 
ers, to the genuine inspiration that pervaded the meetings, and 
to the fact that all the devices in program making of the primary 
teacher were employed—a new leader at each session, diversified 
exercises, changes of 


short, meaty presentations, music, and 


position wisely interjected. Perhaps, considerably, it was due 


to the negative virtue that not one speaker was a bore 

The speakers as announced were eight men and eight women. 
all good speakers. This general excellence of quality was more 
noticeable than any single preeminence. There was 
oratory, no deeply moving personality, no intense emotional ap 
peal, no brilliant intellectual effort. 

Yet everybody knew that everybody was profoundly stirred 
Statistics, 


And the agency used was facts percentages, graphs, 


maps, occasional anecdotes comparisons, generally tersely pre 
sented, moved these three hundred women to tender tears and 
to high resolve. And this, too, argues a new heaven to match 


our new earth with its prohibition and its woman suffrage 


HIc leaders and speakers were mostly experienced hands: 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of 
Chairman; Dr. Mary Stone of China, Ralph S. Cushman, Mrs. 
William Fraser McDowell, Mrs. William H. Farmer, R. E. Dif- 
karl Taylor, A. E. Cory, Mrs. 
\. Mont- 
Mrs. Jose - 


phus Daniels and Mrs. Robert Lansing made brief addresses. 


Boston and the world, was 


fendorfer, Miss Julia Lathrop, E. 
Ik. C. Cronk, Mrs. Fred Smith Bennet, Mrs. William 
gomery, and Daniel A. Poling were among them. 
and one delegate remarked, “It is astonishing how many public 
men have able wives.” . 
denominations, 31 


The delegates represented 21 states, 40 


mission boards, and many countries. Home missions, as pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bennett, were represented by five-minute speeches 
from an Armenian, a Czecho-slovak, an Italian, a Mexican. and 
an Indian of the Sac-Fox tribe; and after Mrs. Montgomery’s 
talk on Foreign Missions similar short talks were made by a 
Mexican, a Chinese, a Japanese, and a Moslem. 
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OW what was it that these women gathered to do? A little 
thing to one who knows that to God all things are pos- 

sible. And all these women knew that. The most vital thing that 
can be the human goal, if you believe that the Gospel as preached 
by the Evangelical Protestant churches is the means ordained 
of God for every type of salvation that the world can need. And 
all these women believed that. An inspiring call to the highest 
service, if you understand that only through human co-operation 


can God’s message of Redemption be known to all men. And 
all these women understood that. 
Think what an economy there was in this faith! Teachers 


discuss past creeds, formulate new creeds, wrangle over various 
psychologies; politicians write and rewrite platforms which 
are always compromises; socialists define their 57 brands; even 
suffragists reconvince each other when they meet. These dele- 
gates declared their faith only by implication, as royalty once 
took for granted its prerogative, as a physicist assumes the force 
of gravity. 

Thus discussions concerned themselves with the practical prob- 
lems only. 

What was the faith thus unspoken? But hold. 
—in prayer. In plenty of short, unaffected, crisp, fervent prayers 
volunteers from everywhere set forth the fundamental convic- 
tions of their souls. 


66 HOU, Lord, knowest that the world is full of strife and 
sin, of sorrow and suffering. Thou hast sent Thy Son to 
ransom the world, to call to penitence, to grant forgiveness, to 
establish righteousness, to wipe away all tears, to build up the 
Kingdom of Peace. We have accepted Thy salvation, have felt 
Thy power, and have come into Thy kingdom. But in all parts of 
the world, and even in our own land, there are still many who have 
not heard, or have not harkened to Thy message. There are 
zathen, who follow false gods; atheists, who know no God; Jews, 
who still look for another Messiah; Mohammedans, who wander 
after a false prophet; Roman Catholics, who have added to, and 
Unitarians, who have subtracted from, the gospel undefiled. All 
these Thy children need to hear the word preached with power 
that Thou givest to those who believe and love. Grant us, then, 
faith, wisdom and consecration, and thus permit us to be the 
channels of Thy Grace, co-workers with Thee.” 

Jews, Catholics, and Unitarians were not mentioned often by 
name. Their inclusion was rather implied by the program laid out. 

This program consists in a thorough survey of the whole world 
and a thorough evangelization thereof. 

There are some 25,000,000 people in the United States mem- 
bers of evangelical protestant churches, and another 25,000,000 
closely affiliated therewith. These are all to be revived and set 
to work. There is to be an economical readjustment by which 
duplicated church efforts are to be disentangled, and _ redis- 
tributed, so that all these 50,000,000 shall be served and the other 
fifty or sixty million people in the United States drawn within 
evangelical influences. 

Much money—billions of dollars—is to be collected. 

And all South America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
sea, as well as much of Europe, is to be Christianized or evangel- 
ized, as the case may be. 


It was spoken 


HIS may seem more visionary than was the idealistic dream 

by which President Wilson captivated the populace of 
southern Europe, but it is, in fact, more practical. For this 
scheme frankly draws on the illimitable spirit of God for its 
motive power, and means to use modern scientific sociological 
methods as well as old fashioned preaching as its means. Its 
agents, as well as its source, are presumably disinterested, and 
altruistic; its aim is to transform society by transformation of 
its individual members, and to transform each individual as a 


whole, not in one.function only. It must be admitted, even by 
the most enthusiastic believer either in the reflex action of in- 
stitutions upon humanity or in the educative value of democratic 
freedom, that there are better chances for a world full of right- 
eous minded people to be truly democratic than for a world full 
of democracies made of people as they are to be righteous- 
minded. And most people will acknowledge that sociological 
students have more scientific methods than have diplomats. 

As to the sociological methods, they were fully in evidence, 
but they have never usurped the focal point of attention. Some 
speakers showed ameliorative institutions, such as schools in Mex- 
ico, or hospitals in China, or institutional churches in American 
cities, as means of drawing people to hear the Word, and some 
showed them as means of wreaking Christian love upon brethren 
afar in space or condition, but none regarded them as the main 
issue. 

“For not with swords loud clashing, 
Nor roll of stirring drums ; 
With deeds of love and mercy, 
The heavenly kingdom comes,” 
they sang, and they plainly meant what they sang. Custom had 
not staled the meaning of that song, although most of the sing 
ers did very well with books upside down, or with no books at all. 


RS. CATT has announced the passing of the “ Woman’: 

Auxiliary.” These ladies were evidently just that. The 
seem to have been a kind of afterthought or scholium of the real 
—that is the male—Inter Church movement. But, being mainly) 
mothers in Israel, they were not disturbed thereby. Their general 
attitude seemed to be, ‘““ Now we must get back home and see that 
the pastors assemble and that the laymen go to work on finances.” 
They came, it must be remembered, from that stratum of Amer 
ican society whose men are “indulgent.”” There was no doubt 
in the mind of the Participator that they represented power. 

They themselves felt this sense of power, but they gave God 
the glory. Nevertheless, the insidious tendency of conscious 
power whatever its source, to develop autocratic reactions, 
showed itself in some amusing ways—as when one southern siste! 
quite casually suggested that all private and parochial schools 
be closed—by fiat, one imagined. 

If there was any mundane objective to these modern crusaders 
it was the unifying or internationalizing of mankind. 

“Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth.” 

The Participator looked around involuntarily for Department 
of Justice agents. They came not. Songs like these have been 
sung before, yet nations remain more or less intact. Was there 
a difference? Did the women who had seen this greatest of 
all international conflicts put new meaning into the coming cam- 
paign when they sang, 

“Go to the conquest of all lands; 
All must be His at length.” 


, 





i percentage of mere Observers drifted into the 
conference, and their comments were various, though all 
acknowledged the fervent sincerity of the services. 

“What I want to know,” said one onlooking sister, “is whether 
the financiers of this nation are going to encourage this move- 
ment on the theory that trade follows the missionary ?” 

“Do you accuse the women here of any double motive?” asked 
the Participator. 

“No, I don’t,” said the Onlooker. But she added: “Though 
the human soul is wonderfully complex.”’ 

A “liberal” member of the conference was much perturbed 
lest the committee on “Findings” should omit a cure for the 
ostensible Christianity in our own land. “I think Mrs. Bennett 
would say something about it,” said she. “Talk about telling 
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the story of the Cross as though that were all that is necessary! 
Don't these people realize that the real impediment to a greater 
quantity of Christianity is the poor quality of what we’ve got? 
The very men who brought about or permitted to happen the 
late war between nations and the threatened war between classes 
are most of them members in good and regular standing of 
Christian churches!” 

One visitor went farther. “I’m not sure,” said she, “ but that 
the Invisible Government that President Wilson talks about is 
engineering this whole thing to distract the attention of right- 
meaning people, like these good, but uninformed, women, from 
the inroads that are being made upon individual liberty in this 
very land.” 

\ spiritual-minded delegate was persuaded of better things. 
“God moves in a mysterious way,” said she. ‘We think that our 
main business is to carry to others what we are quite comfortably 
sure that we ourselves have. But perhaps God means, by the 
service we try to do for others’ souls, to bring a salvation to us 
that we don’t now know ourselves to need!” 

Che Findings Committee made very able, full and catholic 


findings. They were accepted, after authorized editing. 


V Y HETHER they will carry the spirit and work of the con- 

vention as far as was purposed seems to the Participator 
doubtful, because of the vocabulary in which they were couched. 
It has been said that there was no professional unctuousness in 
any service. But almost all the speeches and prayers—notably 
excepting the talk of Miss Julia Lathrop—were couched in a 
religious phraseology, just as distinctive as is the phraseology 
of the scientists, cr as what William James calls “teachers’ slang.” 
Now the fact is that many persons cannot take in mental pabulum 
when presented in terms which are not their commonly used 
medium of expression. Hence a good deal of semi-translation- 
paraphrasing, perhaps—will be necessary to get these Findings 
generally impressed upon the minds of over half of the Amer- 
ican people. In fact, the Participator roughly calculated that 
ten millions, or about ten per cent, of the nation, were approxi- 
mately the proportion who think as do the members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Church Women. 

3ut remembering the authorization to edit, and the wonderful 
admixture of advertisers’ psychology displayed in the whole con- 
duct of the conference, the Participator, too, has faith—faith 
in the wisdom as well as the goodwill of these nevertheless guile- 
less crusaders. 

Anyway, any three hundred people who after reading the daily 
newspaper can lustily and tunefully sing: 

“We've a song to be sung to the nations, 
That shall lift their hearts to the Lord ; 
A song that shall conquer evil 
And shatter the spear and sword.” 
ought to be given the right of way and encouragement from the 
distracted peoples. For the best that anyone else offers seems 
to be, “Try this; it can’t make things any worse.” Barring, of 
course, the Socialists and their ilk, who think to produce right- 
eousness by revolutionizing the economic system. 

The Participator, after much participation in minor matters, 
came away consciously participating, if not quite in the simple 
faith of the most single-minded leaders of this significant move- 
ment, yet in the more sophisticated confidence of the spiritual- 
minded delegate. 

No one who has lived through the days of Susan Anthony, 
Frances Willard and the Prohibition and Suffrage amendments, 
who has seen Huss vindicated, Poland united, the Kaiser in exile 
and Quakerism revived, can doubt that God does indeed move 


mysteriously or that “The wrath of man shall praise Him.” 
Why, then, should universal peace not appear as the indirect 
fruit of the “foolishness of preaching’’—especially when accom- 
panied by schools, hospitals, infant welfare and folk art? 
So the Participator joined right willingly, mastered it may be 
by a crowd psychology, in vocally declaring: 
“T trace the rainbow through the rain 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be.” 


Findings of the Church Women 


A MONG the statements of the National Conference of Church 

women’s Committee on Findings, of which Mrs. Raymond 
Robins is chairman, only two or three are quoted, owing to lack 
of space. 

Says the Committee: 

“We believe that there is only one power adequate to meet 
the needs of these tremendous times—the power of Jesus Christ 
through His gospel. 

“We believe that the way out of the present difficulties and 
dangers confronting the world lies in full acceptance of the 
leadership of Christ and in loyal obedience to His program. 

“We believe that within the Christian church are enfolded 
the mightiest energies which can be released to make the will ot 


Christ regnant among nations as among individuals. 


“We believe that the hope of the present situation lies in the 
possibility of arousing the church of Christ to reconsecrate itself 
to the promulgation of His Gospel and to pour out its life in the 
service of mankind. 

“We urge upon church women everywhere enthusiastic co 
operation in the program of the Industrial Relations Depart- 


ment of the Interchurch World Movement in its effort to secure 


! 


the interpretation of the spirit of Christ in all the social an 
economic relationships of life. 

“The ethical standards of a Christian nation require that life 
be safeguarded by fair economic standards, by the physical care 
of mother and infant, by the abolition of child labor and the 
substitution of universal elementary education, by the suppres- 
sion of unwholesome amusements, and by the civic provision of 
innocent and invigorating recreation. To secure and maintain 
these standards, laws must be enacted and enforced. We call 
upon Christian women to exercise to the full their responsibili- 
ties as citizens, and to remember that their constant attention is 
imperative if children are to secure the protection of the state 
against selfish or ignorant exploitation. The safeguarding of 
the health, happiness and welfare of young women, through wise 
legislation and social reforms, should also rest with peculiar 
urgency upon the hearts and consciences of Christian women. 

“We further suggest that city federations of church women 
seek to obtain cooperation in community matters with civic, in- 
dustrial and legislative interests. 

“No other country is so well organized in its woman power 
as the United States of America. We believe that, if we, as 
organizations of church women, thus seek to cooperate along 
community and national lines with other organizations of women, 
the force of righteousness developed in those organizations 
separately will be intensified and utilized far more effectively for 
the public good. 

“The Conference presents to every Christian woman the call 
of the Interchurch World Movement as an imperious challenge 


to service.” 
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Daughters of Democracy 
By Alma Lutz 
UPPOSEDLY, today the home folks ET it be understood that Anne, 


i. are all daughters of democracy, 
W Anne, Carolyn, Ruth, and I, for we 
have been brought up in the first and great- 
est republic and live in the century whose 
Still we are 


Harry. 


slogan is world democracy. po ye 


groping for democracy. Each in a different 
way, each from a different environment and 
with different ideals, we are striving to be 
true to that inner call of freedom which 
will not be stifled in spite of family customs 
or the multitude of social rules handed 


went through 


their fathers and mothers. 
ters of Anne, Carolyn, Ruth and Alma have 
to struggle against THEIR mothers? 


down to us. 
“Inner call of freedom,” some fathers 


will mutter in disgust. “ Just a high sounding name for perver- 


sity, disobedience, and unbalanced notions.” “ Just plain growing 
away from home and family, just heartlessness and lack of feel- 
ing,” some mothers will say. But there are some mothers and 
some fathers who understand and who, in spite of their first 
opposition and blustering, recognize this as a strain of that same 
spirit which made them choose their way of life years ago. 

We have wondered so often as we have grown to womanhood, 
Anne, Carolyn, Ruth, and I, why there were certain rules for us 
and others for our brothers. We could not understand why the 
same principles of justice, equality, and freedom did not apply 
to both. We have wondered why it was the natural thing for 
Tom, Dick and Harry to leave the family circle, but heresy for 
us unless we left to marry. We have seen the cause of woman 
suffrage grow until at last it has become a world issue, and now 
we are looking for the gradual appearance of that sense of justice 
which will bring freedom and equality not only into government 


but into home relations as well. 


HI:RE never can be perfectly worked out democracy in our 
national government until democracy is realized in our basic 
institution, the home. Family life today is undergoing a period of 
unrest, the transitional stage between a more or less autocratic 
condition and perfect equality and freedom for every member 
of the family, wife as well as husband, daughter as well as son. 
Anne, Carolyn, Ruth and I are daughters of today, daughters 
of the well-to-do, for whom this transitional stage is the hardest. 
We are the daughters who are not forced to and are not sup- 
Still we cannot be content just to sit 
We yearn to be of use in the 


posed to earn our living. 
at home and be household pets. 
world. We want to look out bevond the four walls of home and 
the well trodden paths of proverbial society and think in terms 
of humanity. Our families are bewildered and even angered by 
They regard us as ungrateful, abnormal, and 
We wish they 


It hurts so to shock and wound them by 


our queer ideas. 
unfeeling. And they are such dear families too. 
would understand. 
our independent spirit. That is why we are so slow sometimes in 
breaking away from the dictates of custom. 

There is an instinctive desire among young people to work out 
their own salvation, to cut the apron strings and build up some- 
thing for themselves. Boys have always been expected to do this, 
but the breaking of home ties for girls has usually come only 
with financial need or the wedding ceremony. It ought be well 
to follow the example of the birds and let the young try their 


wings when they are old enough to leave the nest. 


acquiesce in the proposition that Anne, 
Caroline, Ruth and Alma are free to fol- 
low vocation just as do Tom, Dick and 
But back of this supposed ac- 
quiescence there is the most stubborn re- 
This is what a girl’s vocational 
urge has still to meet and down today: 
The deep-down ancestral feeling that all 
a girl needs to complete her being and her 
round of activities is a husband; the con- 
tention that it isn’t necessary; the parents’ 
need of her at home; the parents’ fears for 
her if she goes out into the world. 
The curious part it 4. 
mothers of Anne, Carolyn, Ruth and Alma 
the same struggle against 


Carolyn, Ruth and I love and respect 
our parents, that we approve of matrimony 
and home life. However, we want our hus- 
bands to be our partners and we want our 
children to be free to lead their own lives, 
when they grow up. We know that a pure, 
well-balanced home life is the cornerstone 
of a wholesome national life. That is w'1 
we think that democracy as well as char‘) 


We realize that, althou ‘h 


of it is that the 
begins at home. 
the home should be the center of our aff: 

tions, it should not be its boundary, and th 


Will the daugh- 


the broader a mother’s interest and vision, the more she « 
velops the understanding heart with which to guide her hou 
hold. Surely the girl with intelligence, purpose, ambition a1 
vision is a better home-maker than the empty-headed beaut 
the adoring, chattering social favorite, or the so-called home bo: 
whose interests and conversations are limited to recipes, spri 
cleaning and neighborhood gossip. 
Look at the society girls of today. 
tired of the petty round of entertainment, dress, and gossip. Thi 


How many of them hay 


is why you find them managing charity bazaars and organizin 
women’s clubs. That is why vou see them interested in con 
munity theaters, in prison reform, in social service work of al 
“ Meddlesome dabblers and faddists !” 
Are they not trying to be oi 
They have not beet 


kinds. some of vou sa\ 
but do vou understand them? 
service in the best way that they know how ? 
trained for the useful vocation, nor have they the stamina to break 
away fully from the time honored customs. What an opportunity 
the war has given them! Some of them will never forget it 
(thers have gone back again to the bazaars and thé dansant, be 
cause the traditions of woman’s place are too strong for them. 

We are so glad for those who have been true to their highest 
sense of freedom and awake to the regenerating influence of 
\nne, 


work. They are making the way so much easier for 


Carolyn, Ruth and me. 


That in itself is appal- 
ling. Any- 
body who knows anything at all about the first families knows 
the Hatfields. 
and in France. 
years abroad, and yet how Anne longed to be an American col- 
Mother and Father, however, thought differently. 
No daughter of theirs 


A NNE is a Hatfield of Massachusetts. 


She can trace her ancestors back ever so far. 


Anne was educated in private schools in England 
She speaks French fluently because of those 


lege girl. 
Colleges invariably ruined a girl’s health. 
was to run the risk of a nervous breakdown, daughters being such 
delicate creatures. Besides, college education was not sufficiently 
exclusive for the Hatfields. 

So Anne was brought up in cotton batting, delicately nurtured, 
with the result that she was a perfect specimen socially and ex- 
tremely cultured, and yet the family’s rebuke was, “ Anne, how 
can a Hatfield “ The were 
democracy struggling for expression. 

All debutantes are supposed to marry sooner or later, usually 
sooner, but Anne was particular and accepted a very quiet serious 
lad, one of good family, to be sure, but one who was far from 
being a social favorite. Then came the war and Warren went to 
the front. Hereupon Anne was brought face to face with the 
emptiness of social life and was oppressed by the luxury of the 


have such queer ideas!” ideas ” 








‘wrrag 
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Hatfield home. At first it seemed as if she would be a victim of 
the nervous breakdown that her parents had always so dreaded. 
Instead she rallied, left home to the dismay of her family, and 
like any other daughter of the people worked as a clerk in the 
Food Administration Bureau in Boston. It was a totally new 
life for Anne, this “ job” with its regular hours and specific work 
to be done and this wonderful glimpse into the lives of other 
daughters of America. Although Anne was a Hatfield, she was 
not a snob at heart, perhaps because her insatiable curiosity tem- 
pered that Hatfield tendency. She lunched at Childs with Sadie 
Rosenblatt, with Mary O’Connor at Marston’s, at a queer Polish 
restaurant with Theresa Kameroski, or at Huyler’s with Kath- 
erine Smith, a girl more like herself in bringing up than the 
others at the office. It was just like a storybook to Anne to go 
home every night to a boarding-house, to be so independent. 
Friends of the family had urged her to stay with them, but she 
had tasted independence and she was going to keep it at least 
tempordrily. 

At last the war was over, Anne’s “ job” went out of existence, 
Warren came home, and they were married. Now in a modest 
little apartment in Cambridge, they are starting out together. 
Warren has had his glimpse of democracy in the trenches. Anne 
has had hers in the Food Administration Office with Sadie 
Theresa, Mary and Katherine. I do not think that either of 
them will ever forget those impressions and with this as a basis 
they can be builders of democracy. 


Pes ILYN BROWN is just one of many Carolyns in Chicago. 
She lives in a “very nice” neighborhood and has many 
‘very nice” friends. Everyone likes Carolyn. She is always 
busy—driving Mother through the park, reading to Father, knit- 
ting a tie for brother John, taking brother Fred’s children out 
for an airing, or perhaps going to a tea at Mabel’s, or to the 
theater with Henry Davis. “ It’s a very happy sort of a life for 
a girl,” says Mr. Brown. “ Before long she'll be getting married 
and we'll lose her.” 

Most of Carolyn’s friends went to college and Carolyn wanted 
to go too, but Mr. Brown objected. For boys, college was all 
right and his sons went, but it robbed girls of their charm. Mrs. 
Brown believed that a girl should be a companion to her mother. 
So Carolyn stayed at home. 

“You don’t know how I long to get out and really do some- 
thing,” she confided in me not long ago. “ Sometimes I think | 
am reconciled to this sort of thing. Whenever I suggest anything 
else, the family make such a fuss, not only Mother and Father, 
but John and Fred as well. It seems futile to resist. During the 
war it was awful. There was absolutely no social life. Every- 
thing was so gloomy. I did Red Cross work and knitted my days 
away, and still I wasn’t satisfied. I haven't any purpose in life. 
That’s the whole trouble. Perhaps some day I'll have courage 
to cut the apron strings. Henry wants me to marry him. Some- 
times I think perhaps it’s the best thing to do, for T like hini 
fairly well. It surely would be the easiest way to start out fresh. 
Then again I’m afraid I’d be jumping * out of the frying pan into 
the fire.’ ”’ 

[ am sorry for Carolyn and I am wondering what her choice 
will be. 

Ruth is one of the Morgans of Seattle. [Everyone in Seattle 
knows that the Morgans can have anything that money will buy. 
The old settlers like to tell how Tom Morgan came to the North- 
west without friends or money, and then point him out as an ex- 
ample of the possibilities of the West. The Morgans, however, 
have more than money. They have good common sense and 
refinement as well, and a desire for the worthwhile things of 
life. Ruth went to college with her brothers and when she re- 
turned home after four vigorous, happy vears, the petty round of 


social duties very soon grew irksome and signs of the spirit of 
the elder Morgan began to appear. 

“What Father has accomplished is simply wonderful,” sl 
would say to the assembled family. “ And we aren’t doing an}, 
thing—just taking what he gives us. If I could accomplish juft 
an eighth of what he does, I'd be proud. Sometimes | wish we 
were poor so that I could really do things.” 

“You don’t know how fortunate you are,” Father Morga 
would reply. ‘‘ I had no one to do anything for me. See whatg 
advantages you have had? The boys are keeping together the 
fortune that I have built up and you—what good is all this wealth 
to me if I can’t give it to you.” 

“ | think,” Ruth would answer thoughtfully, “ that the greatest 





pleasure you ever had was making it.” 


HE indomitable Morgan spirit soon drove Ruth to the ote 
T avenue of work open to girls of wealth—social service} 
work, and she went into it with enthusiasm and love for humanity] 
Because she really desired to help and because she could pene 4 
trate beneath the surface of things, the time came when she faced 
her father with these startling opinions, “ I’ve come to the con-| 
clusion that welfare work isn’t vital. It doesn't get to the root of 
things. Of course it’s better than nothing at all, but it’s just 
sugar and frills. [ want a‘ job’ as employment manager. Then 


I can remedy evils which I never could touch in social service; 


work.” / 
Ruth’s mother was aghast. Her father disapproved. 

this money of ours,” he mourned, “ was for vour children, so tl 

you wouldn't have to work as I did, but could enjoy life. And 

now this is what you want to do. | can’t understand this gens} 


eration.” But I think that down in his heart Mr. Morgan did 
understand, and was secretly proud of Ruth because she w™ 
true to her vision. 

Ruth became an employment manager and with her experien¢ 
and big heartedness worked wonders to bring employer and en 
ployee together. Some vears jater she married the junior partné 
of the firm, but that has not ended her usefulness. Now as on 
of the firm and a power in the financial world, she is using he 
influence and practical experience to help solve, svmpatheticalls 
not theoretically, the misunderstandings of labor and capital 


Ruth is doing her part as a daughter of democracy. 


HAT shall I say of myself? My home is on the prairie 

of the middle west, in that new, rapidly growing countr 
untrammeled by traditions of the past. There in a small tov 
where we all knew each other, where every child went to thé 
public school, where sons and daughters of the first citizens 
played with sons and daughters of the plumber, the butcher, the 
farmer, and the traveling salesman—there the spirit of democracy 
had an opportunity to thrive. When the time came for me t@ 
leave this environment for an eastern college, when instead | 
looking out at the world from the little prairie town, I began t 
be of the world, no one can know the joy of life, the interest i 
humanity that surged over me. How east and west became or 
How narrow Mr. Howard at home had his double in the crowé 
of New York; how pretty littke Amy Farrel with her coquetf 
and limited vision had a twin at every debutante’s tea. All # 
little experiences in the west and in the east glowed with by 
significance. It seemed as if through them I was groping to sol¥ 
the problems of the world. Such is the enthusiasm of youth! 

Then after the four years of vision I went back to the prat 
town. There were problems to meet, hard problems which 4 
all have to face wherever we are. There was work to be do 
(Continued on page 988) 
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I. White states are those whose Department of Health has 
established a Bureau of Child Hygiene. 


The Lamb 1n the Fold and the 
Baby in the Crib 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS HAVE BEEN APPRO- 
#PRIATED FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS—NOT ONE- 
THIRD OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FOR DOMESTIC 
/BABIES. 

‘ WHEN THE BARN IS 15 TIMES AS PRECIOUS AS THE 
: NURSERY, IT IS TIME FOR MOTHERS TO GET BUSY. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE COMPARA- 
TIVE VALUES WHICH THE GOVERNMENT SETS 
n UPON THE PRESERVATION OF THE YOUNG OF THE 
};HHUMAN FAMILY AND THE YOUNG DOMESTIC 
};ANIMALS, AND SUGGESTS WHY THE LEAGUE OF 
{WOMEN VOTERS HAS A CHILD WELFARE COMMIT- 
| TEE. 





BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY—-APPROPRIATIONS—I19QI17-IQIQ 


eos» : . ; ee 
(Only regular annual appropriations are included, appropriations 


i| 
a for certain functions are excluded. ) 
ER > 

'S 1917 1918 1919 


| ¥ dministrative—for salaries’ ... $398,470 $440,370 $479,710 
| *_radication of hog cholera ..... 360,000 413,100 446,900 
ig - ” scabies in sheep 
and cattle, for 
tuberculin tests, 
i a toate oe 532,780 628,280 503,662 
if ‘ ” cattle ticks, etc... 632,400 631,560 750,000 
| ‘“ ” dourine ......... 75,000 99,000 97,800 
’ ‘4  CHBETCUNOSIS: 6. ccc cwevins ee eee 500,000 
i” . ” foot and mouth 
i diseases rinder- 
WO ME oc on oes 1,250,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Animal Husbandry-Investigations 
and experiments in feeding and 
DEE Gdn WN kee eted ewes 208,320 277,580 308,680 
Research investigations in animal 
| RRS ae re 138,020 134,600 124,560 





Total for these purposes—$3,594,990 3,624,490 4,211,312 


Compiled by—C. A. Heistermann, 
Legal Indexer. 


’ Agricultural appropriation bill not yet passed. 


{ 2In addition so much as may be necessary of the $2,500,000 appropriation— 
._y. 1916—as may remain unexpended at close of previous fiscal year. 





Child Welfare in Blz 


O many requests for the use of her maps have come to Mrs. J 
mittee of the League of Women Voters, who prepared them t: 
tees at the Chicago conference, that it has been decided to print i) 


In a series of maps, these pages will show in black and white 
states in respect to important phases of legislation recommended b 
Today’s issue presents the first six on Child Welfare. 

The program of the Child Welfare Committee of the Leagu 
of the Woman Citizen for February 28, 1920, adopts for its state | 
the Washington conference in April, 1919. 

If you belong to any one of the committees of the League of 
your committee, watch the changes in legislation and correct you 
complete visual record of the status of the laws in which you ar 

In all these maps, the white states are those which fall inline 

For full information or criticism about the standards set by ¢ 
Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education. 

If you have any criticism to make it will greatly he/p the de} 
of the state law in question. 
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II. White states are those where the birth registration system 
is recognized as adequate by the Census Bureau. P1 
. . . ° { l 
Complete and accurate registration is necessary among other } 
. P ° i ‘ e 
things for the proper enforcement of compulsory school and child 
; nu 
labor laws. 
* 
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III. Opkthalmia Neonatorum. (Blindness prevented by treat- ss 
ic 


ment at birth.) White states are those whose laws are recognized 
by the National Committee on the Prevention of Blindness. 
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) Black and White 


to Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd, chairman of the Research Com- 
ed them to illustrate the work of the League’s various commit- 
to print the entire set. 

nd white from time to time the progress so far made in the 


nended by the Washington Child Welfare standards. 























re. 

he Leayue of Women Voters, which is published on page 317 

its state legislative program the child welfare standards set by = . 

: : ; VI. White states are those where compulsory Physical Edu 


cation is demanded in the schools. 
eague of Women Voters, you are urged to cut out the maps of 
rrect your maps to date. You will then have at any minute a 2 
h you are interested. The Young Baby and the y oung 
Lobster 


1] inline with advanced legislation upon the subject specified. 


s set by any of these maps apply to the Research Department, 
HIS YOUNG 


was) ip SAM CARES WELL FOR 
LOBSTERS,” SAYS MRS. FLORENCE KELLY, 


» the department, if you will send with your criticism a copy 
i “BUT NOT SO WELL FOR HIS YOUNG BABIES.” 


“THE WATERS OF MAINE HAVE FRESH SUPPLIES 
OF YOUNG LOBSTERS AT INTERVALS OF THREE 
YEARS, BUT THE AMERICAN MOTHERS IN MANY 
COUNTIES MUST DEPEND FOR ASSISTANCE ON 
THEIR RURAL NEIGHBORS. 





“THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN IS VERY 
SMALL INDEED, AND THE DEATH RATE OF THE 





5 
NEW-BORN IS APPALLING. IT IS REMARKABLE 
) THAT UNCLE SAM SHOULD CARE SO MUCH FOR 
THE YOUNG LOBSTERS, AND SO LITTLE FOR THE 


AMERICAN CHILDREN.” 














IV. White states are those which have laws either providin 
V. ] é sta es are se which have laws | ? providi J CHILDREN’S BUREAU—APPROPRIATIONS—1917-1920 
Public Health Nurses mandatory (compulsory) or permissive ae 
(local option). Not all these laws cover general nursing, some (Total Appropriations ) 
being limited to school, tuberculosis, infants, rural or other special 
E 1917 IQId IQI9 1920 
nursing. a , : 
Administrative for 
salaries .......... $106,640 $106,640 $102,040 $100,040 
Child Welfare Inves- 
| er eer Saas Ca 72,120 72,120 80,000 
Na Child Labor Di- 
vision ei ee ee ee ae Be 50,000 1 50,000 125,000 
Miscellaneous 
Traveling, a 58,000 95,000 94,000 94,000 


War Emergency 
Fund (Child Labor 
under war con- 
tracts; Children’s 
Year) ae ee shaban Chic be alae 250,000 


Totals— $214,640 $423.760 $643,160 $280,040 














1 Deficiency appropriation. 


2 This sum reverted back to the Treasury when the Federal Child Labor Law 


L i hite states are those which provide jor Medical Inspec- was declared unconstitutional. 
tion of School Children (mandatory laws only). 3 $184,160 shall be available for the expenses authorized to be incurred by 
; the Secretary of Labor upon request of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
No salary exceeding 


in accordance with the Act.” (Revenue Act, 2/24-19): 


In some states these laws cover cities alone. $3,000 per annum to be paid hereunder, 
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Spring ’s 
ACCEPTED 


STYLES 


for the 
Woman of Fashion 


ADVANCE revelations of the new and 
beautiful in Spring modes from Paris; 
smart models for immediate wear and 
brilliant forecasts of fashion’s later trend. 


IN THE FRENCH ROOM 

Lovely versions of the Paris Millinery vogue 
from Georgette, Maria Guy, Carolina Re- 
boux, Suzanne Talbot and other famous 
fashion creators; hats for street or sports 
wear, or for semi-dress occasions ; the new 
straws, the new shapes, novelties. From 
$20.00 to $95.00. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS 
Spring Frocks for dinners, dances, after- 
noon wear, in Taffeta, Tricolette, Satin, 
Georgette frilled, puffed, pleated, 
embroidered, braided, many with the smart 
bouffant hip effects. From $59.50 to $150.00. 

NEW SPRING SUITS 
The straight, slender silhouette or the 
charming novelty effects with extended hips 
and draped ‘skirts; man-tailored suits of 
classic elegance, picturesque Etons and Box 
Coats, in Tricotine, fine Serge, Poiret Twill 
or Twillouise. From $59.50 to $195.00. 


COATS AND WRAPS 

The 1920 Polo Coats for town and country, 
in Camelshair and Polo Cloths, swagger new 
models for immediate wear; between-sea- 
son Coats in Bolivia and Evora; new wraps 
in Bokhara, Duvetyn and Tricolette, of Fan- 
Ta-Si enriched with Summer Furs. From 
$50.00 to $525.00. 





Also Blouses, Sport Togs, and New Styles 
in Gloves, Neckwear, Handbags, Silk Ho- 
siery, and the Smart Spring Footwear 





STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th Street Fifth Avenue 39th Street 
New York 
































Instantaneous Naturalization 


By Ellen Spencer Mussey, LL-M. 
Honorary Dean, Washington College of Law. 
‘IS generally supposed that naturalization is a slow process, 
but just now we are acquiring citizens every week who have 

never even expressed a desire to become citizens so far as gov- 
ernment officials or the courts know. These citizens by the in- 
stantareous process are all women, and at the present time, war 
brides. One vessel brought to our shores forty-seven, another 
sixty-seven and a third sixty-three brides of soldiers from over- 
seas, and still another vessel eight brides of marines. Most of 
these new citizens speak French, some Italian, and a few English. 
They are not even given an opportunity to declare that they de- 
sire to become American citizens. Indeed, they are powerless 
to retain citizenship in their native land, the only land with whose 
traditions and ideals they are familiar. 

There is nothing in the laws of the United States that requires 
in the formation of international marriages any declaration that 
either party desires to assume the citizenship of the other, but 
let a woman marry an American man, and she is instantaneously) 
an American, no matter whether the woman knows the law and its 
efiect on her political status. No matter that she neither speaks 
ner understands English, no matter that she is a minor and in- 
capabie of changing citizenship, no matter that she never heard 
of the Constitution of the United States, and its seventeen amenda- 
ments—the priest who tied the matrimonial knot has 1 the twin- 
kling of an eye made her a full-fledged American citizen. 

A very good story is told of a brother and sister who came 
over from Sweden and located in a western state blessed with 
equal suffrage. The woman married shortly an American citizen 
avd became immediately a full-fledged American citizen and voter. 
The brother declared his intention and was told he must wait five 
years for final papers and full citizenship. He found his sister 
had gotten citizenship by the instantaneous method. Sa, not to 
be cutdone, he married a native American woman, supposing that 
equality before the law meant the same for men and women. 
What was his surprise to find that he was still an alien and that 
his wife had also lost her citizenship and her vote. Both families 
had children, and, being born in the United States, the chilkiren 
were American citizens. The place of birth and not the citizen- 
ship of the parents fixes the status of the minor child. This con- 
dition disposes of the doctrine that the family should be a unit so 
far as citizenship is concerned. 

While in Cuba recently I had occasion to observe further the 
working of our laws as to citizenship. I met a charming little 
native of South America, who spoke no word of English. She 
was nmiarried to an American whe did not speak Spanish. Through 
an interpreter I learned that the husband had written out his pro- 
posal ef marriage in English and had it translated into Spanish 
for his sweetheart, and she had accepted him. They were mar- 
ried and a little dark-eyed, rolly-polly Spanish baby boy is pui 
to sleep by Spanish lullabies and brought up in the traditions of 
his mother’s family. But despite them, both the mother, who 
does not try to learn English, and the child, who is not taught 
Inglish, are both American citizens. Let us suppose thai there 
had been an international marriage law which gave to each party 
the mght to elect as to future citizenship, would thai Spanish 
girl have chosen to be educated in the citizenship of her lover? 

These war brides that we are welcoming with so much kindly 
sentimental warmth, are we not expecting them to be American 
citizens and bring up American families in American homes? 
Surely we expect them to learn English, and speak it in their 
homes and to adopt our customs. We should have learned by 
this time that the percentage of soldiers who did not know enough 
English to understand the commands of superior officers came 
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from homes where English was not spoken. Shall we perpetu- 


_ate such conditions in the rising generation ? 


A prominent welfare war worker said recently in the public 
press that “several thousand of our boys have taken to them- 
seives French wives and in the vast majority of cases twey will 
bring them back to America with them, and these young French 
woiien make excellent wives.” If that statement is correct, we 
may expect a large influx of new American citizens. \Ve have 
every reason to believe they will be thrifty, industrious helpmeets, 
but being supposedly sensible women, why not have a record of 
ihcir intention either to retain their native citizenship or te acquire 
tha: of their husbands? Australia and Canada have already given 
a woman the same right to choose her citizenship that a man has. 
In the hands of the mothers lies the solemn duty of training the 
fuiure citizens of the country. Let us see that married women 
have the right to decide as to the country of their choice, and 
tiict they are qualified to raise up good American citizens. 

fon. D. R. Anthony, nephew of Susan Anthony, has intro- 
duced H. R. 10435 in the House giving married women the right 
to -hoase their own citizenship, and Senator Calder has been asked 
to introduce the same bill in the Senate. Why he delays action 
we are unable to find out. Perhaps the voters in New York con. 


Are Women Inventive ? 


(Continued from page 978) 
a combination sofa and bath tub; another long-sufferer improved 
civars. It must have been a short lady who invented an improve 
tient in steps for berths. 

Having improved the tools of the home-making craft, women 

| to industriously on the crafts of men. They made improve 

‘nts in lubricating railway journals, in medical compounds, in 

nalgams for coating harness-trimmings, in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, in spring-seats, in rails for street railways, in grain and 

alt driers, in street lamps, in stereoscopes, in portable fire-places 
in ash-sifters and corpse coolers, in mosquito nets, in elevators 
nd conveyers for coke-crushers, in artificial stone-compositions, 
in case-hardening iron, in fire-escapes, bee-feeding devices and in 
stem-winding watches. All of these things they did in those days 
when they were in civil and political tutelage. 

\s they ventured forth a little further from the protected fire- 
side, their progress is punctuated by inventions of a type-writer 
in 1888, of a reverse movement attachment for tvpe-writing ma- 
chines and a smoke-consuming furnace in 1889. They showed 
the range of women’s work in 1890 by inventing such varied 
objects as a fire-escape, a nursing bottle, a type-writer for the 
blind, a wardrobe trunk, a bicycle lock, a fire-extinguishing ap 
paratus, and an axle lubricator, not to mention an anti-friction 
compound and a combination grate and stove. 

During the war an Italian woman, Signora Bianca Lordoli of 
Rologna, invented a gas mask; Miss Mary Davies completed im- 
provements for minimizing the dangers of wound infection. Miss 
Halle, an English sculptress, invented a boot for “ drop-foot.” 
What Anna Coleman Ladd, American sculptress, devised as a 
means for rebuilding wounded faces is well-known. 

What women have invented has added millions of dollars to 
trades and businesses. It was the wife of a Bristol ship-builder 
who is reported to have suggested copper nails for vessels—which 
incidentally made a fortune for her husband.. An American 
woman patented the process of turning out horse-shoes on a big 
scale and saved $250,000 in a comparatively few years. Trolley- 
switches are conceded to women also. It is said that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie gave credit to women for inventing the iron squeezers, 
which laid the foundation for all the steel millions. 

(Continued on page 988) 





“Renewing” Bath— 
for your bathroom 


FLOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 

course you want them always ready for 
inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- 
rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a 
velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- 
lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom 


cleaning. 


If you want the gentlest, soapzest, most thor- 
ough washing powder, be sure it is Gold Dust 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- 


age and the Twins. 
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Are Women Inventive P 
(Continued from page 987) 

Miss Margaret W. Keegan, once of St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
now head of the coding department of Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Seattle, Washington, has devised a new cable code 
which is expected to save hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually for business houses all over the world. It has been in 
for several years by the firm with which she is employed and lias 
It is built on a set of three-lette 


oOo 


stood every test for accuracy. 
combinations, all previous codes being of the five-letter kind, 
meaning that five letters are required to transmit phrases. -\t 
present, on account of the extraordinary delicacy of foreign ex- 
changes, and fluctuations of foreign market conditions, it is esti- 
mated that about 70 per cent of the business agreements between 
merchants here and in Europe are completed by cable. Its money 
value makes Miss Keegan’s invention an outstanding instance of 
women’s inventive power. 

Women have been inventing and inventing for thousands 
years. Meanwhile, a patent attorney here and a patent attorncy 
there opines that there are no women inventors. 

At the Government Printing Office in Washington, howev« 
men know better. Two pamphlets compiled by the Patent Office 
give lists of patents granted women inventors from 1790 to 1802 
—Jjust 102 years. In that time patents granted to about 3.500 
women were recorded. Between 1884 and 1910 they had patented 
nearly 8,000 inventions. From 1892 to 1920 there is no separat 
government bulletin of women’s inventions, the stage of segre- 
In a series of article 
in the Woman Lawyer’s Journal of 1914, Edith J. Griswold key 
tabs on the patents granted women inventors, month by month, 


gating women as curiosities having passed. 


and reported Miss Margaret Knight of this cou itry as leadin; 
the world in the number of her inventions. She then had & 
patents to her credit. 


Why Girls Want Vocations 


(Continued from page 983) 
and it could be done better and more understandingly, because 
the little prairie town and its people had become a part of the 
world. The time came, however, when I knew that my place 
was no longer there, when I knew that I must leave and get more 
Had I 


In the prairie town there was no longer 


of that vision which I had glimpsed before. And why? 
lost the vision? No. 
definite work for me to do. The only reason that I was there 
was to be a part of a family circle and not a very useful part at 
that. The work that I longed to do needed the stimulus of the 
city and its surging crowds. It needed the stimulus that a young 
bird feels when it first flaps its wings and knows that it can fly 
out into the limitless blue. How well I knew that the cramped 
feeling, the desire to flap my wings, was not due to the smallness 
and obscurity of the prairie town. I knew that in the rush of 
Chicago, Carolyn faced the same problem, that in Boston and 
Seattle Anne and Ruth had met it too. So, along with Anne and 
Ruth I started out toward the vision with tugging heart strings, 
while family and friends called after me, “ How can you leave 
your home? How can you leave your family? This is just as 
good a place to live and work in as Boston or New York.” 

“ Where there is no vision the people perish.” Anne, Carolyn, 
Ruth and I have glimpsed a democracy which includes the 
daughters of democracy, and may we always be true to that vision 
of fréedom, thus making the way easier for all the Annes, 
Carolyns, Ruths and Margarets to come. 
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Critical Situation in, 
nd Armenia 


Warm Response from American 
7 Women 


wi) LORENCE SPENCER DURYEA, National Director of 
d, § Women’s Organization Work of the Near East Relief, has 
\t § brought a new opportunity to the attention of American women, 
pa whom she is asking to become national godmothers to the home- 
S less, ragged and hungry little orphans of Armenia. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was among the first to respond to the appeal by 
adopting an orphan last fall, when the dire need of these helpless 
children was brought to the attention of American women. Mrs. 
; Woodrow Wilson was the first to send a check for the adoption 
: of an orphan for one year and Mrs. Catt the second. 

“Tt is the biggest reconstruction work of the world,” points 
out Mrs. Duryea, who is nationally known for her club affiliations 
and her philanthropic work, “to help the homeless ones of Ar- 
menia to reconstruct their home ideals again. Armenia has suf- 
fered so severely in the past five years that it represents today, 
according to Herbert Hoover, the most desperate situation in the 
wor'd. There are 250,000 little children there, who, through no 
fault of their own, are without homes, parents, food or clothes. 
Unless we help them at once, they will die. We must not only 
provide food, but hospitals, orphanages and industrial schools, 
that they may be taught to become self-sustaining and useful 
citizens to their country in the years to come. There are 100,000 
young Armenian Christian women in the harems of Turkey 
waiting to be freed. They must be cared for and trained to a 
useful industrial life when they are brought back to Armenia. 

“ The Armenians, as our allies in the recent war, fought most 
bravely. The ravages of warfare have added to their distress. 
Constant depredations of their villages and homes by the Turk 
have laid waste their entire land. The Turks and Kurds have 
stolen their stock and farming utensils and enslaved their young 
women in Turkish harems and kept the country in a constant 
state of terror by repeated massacres. The Armenians are not 
beggars—they do not want charity. They are a peaceful, self- 
respecting people, who only ask to be given a chance to rehabilitate 
themselves. 

“Their only hope of relief must come through the American 
Relief Stations and when they were first established, they found 
thousands of children wandering about in groups, gnawing at the 
roots of grass fur sustenance and huddling together like little 
animals for warmth at night. The dead were carted away each 
morning and the living rose and staggered on again in search of 
food. They were so emaciated from constant privation that 
they could not eat solid food when relief first arrived. 


€6CQOME 60,000 of these orphans have been gathered into the 

relief stations and orphanages. Thousands are still un- 
cared for because of lack of facilities. The relief stations are 
reviving the rug and cloth weaving factories in order that every 
donation from America may have an opportunity of doing double 
service—which is the truest benevolence. It helps to establish 
an economic basis and it provides families with an earning 
capacity and with food without reducing them to abject charity. 
“Tt is a stupendous task of reconstruction—to take care of 
these women and children and help to set a nation on its feet. 
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3ut our American women are equal to any task and the war has 
taught us the meaning of service and the blessedness of giving. 
lu is up to the women of this country to say whether or not these 
little ones shall be saved for lives of usefulness or whether they 
shall continue to die, the victims of the cruelty and the greed of 
the Turk. 


“Our Women’s organizations have been warmly responsive to 
this call. Among them offering sympathy and support have been 
the National Council of Women, the Executive Committee of the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the Daughters of the 
Kevolution, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Lend-A-Hand, the 
Fastern Star and similar organizations. If every branch of 
every woman’s organization were to adopt one or more orphans, 
ihe question would soon be solved. 

“ To feed, clothe, and shelter and educate an orphan for a year 
will cost $180. To feed, clothe and shelter, will cost $120. 
Food alone for one child will cost $60 a year. These sums may 
be paid either in the entire sum or remitted in monthly pledges 
to Mrs. Florence Duryea, National Director Women’s Organiza- 
tion, No. 1, Madison Avenue, and made payable to Cleveland 
Dodge, at the same address. The Near East Relief Committee 
has been empowered by a special act of Congress and is composed 
of such men as Cleveland Dodge, Herbert Hoover, William 
Howard Taft, James Cardinal Gibbons and other equally well 
kncewn men ot phtianthropy, whose sincerity is not to be doubted. 

“These helpless little ones hold out their haggard faces and 
their tiny arms to us across the sea as their only hope of relief. 
They are hungry—and we must feed them. They are naked— 
and we must clothe them. It is a God-given task sét before us 
andl we dare not evade it.” 
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to be massacre, it 


seems to be quite the fashion for governments to say 


HILE there remain Armenians left 
nothing and play a waiting game. By and by all the Armen:ans 
will be dead and history will then determine by whose fault t ey 
were killed. 


There will be satisfaction in this—for historians; 


but for no one else. 
As to the Armenians themselves, the chances at present scem 
talk 


‘shoot up colleges,” 


good for complete extinction. Congresses and parliaments 
on and on while * Turks cut railroads,” 
 slav girls.” 

At the American Department of State, the following informa- 
tion was received on February 29. “ Turks commenced massa- 
cring Armenians at Marash and vicinities, and before the eves of 
responsible foreigners at Marash they committed horrible atroci 
ties. It was estimated at that time that the number of killed 
exceeded 5,000 and it is feared that as many have been killed 
since then.—On the 9th of February, when the French withdrew 
But 
many Armenians, mostly women and children, were unable to 


from Marash about 3,000 Armenians left with them on foot. 


reach their destination, as they died in snowstorms during the 
three days journey from Marash to Islahieh.”’ 

These are not old and musty grievances, they are events of 
the past six weeks. In the meanwhile, how many readers of the 
Woman Citizen know that the following Senate Joint Resolution 
has languished in the 66th Congress : 

“Whereas the withdrawal of the British troops from the Cau- 
cusus and Armenia will leave the Armenian people helpless against 
the attacks of the Kurds and the Turks, and whereas the Ameri 
can people are leeply and sincerely sympathetic with the aspira- 
tions of the Armenian people for liberty and peace and progress: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia (including 
the six vilayets of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia), Russian Ar- 
menia, and the northern part of the Province of Azerbaijan and 
Trebizond, should be independent, and that it is the hope of the 
Senate that the Peace Conference will make arrangements for 
helping Armenia to establish an independent republic. 
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Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to use such military and naval forces of the United States 
as in his opinion may seem expedient for the maintenance of peace 
and tranquility in Armenia until the settlement of the affairs of 


' that country kas been completed by treaty between the nations. 


Sec. 3. That the President is hereby authorized to suspend the 
foreign enlistment act to the extent necessary to enable Armenians 
in the Uniteé States to raise money and arm and equip them- 
selves as an armed force to go to the aid of their countrymen in 
Asia Minor. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the 
reasury not othcrwise appropriated the sum of $........ to en- 
able the Presider: to execute the foregoing resolution. 

It used to be <:¢ fashion for the oppressed of the earth to cr) 
out “ How long, CO Lord, how long—!” That cry seems to have 
been misdirected and the wrong authority held responsible. The 
ery should be: “ How long, O senates, congresses, parliaments, 
diplomats and statesmen, how long!” 


An Important Epoch 
(Continued from page 977) 

ND there are two large glass wall-cases (beside the big square 
A floor case that has the table and a lot of things I won’t have 
time to tell you about) and in one of these wall-cases are large 
photographs of Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Catt, which are to remain 
there until such time as fine paintings of them can replace the 
photographs and hang above on the wall beside Miss Anthony. 
And there are now in that same case the certificates and honor- 
rolis and testimonials given in later years by organizations and 
governments and distinguished people to Miss Anthony, and 
there is hanging the “* Bill of Rights,” written in 1848 by our 
Revolutionary heroes, which * Bill” was fulfilled in its mission 
with the signing of our Amendment last June! 

The picture of the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence hangs elsewhere in the building illustrating the culminating 
act of the forefathers in the great struggle for man’s freedom. In 
our exhibit there are two photographs showing the actual signing 
of our Amendment, enfranchising the other half of the race, and 
there beside it is the gold pen with which it was signed, and, so 
that history shall make no mistakes, that pen is inscribed on one 


end: “ Pen used in signing Woman Suffrage Federal Amend- 
ment, June 4, 1919, F. Gillett, Speaker.” On the other end the 
same inscription, signed: ‘* Thomas R. Marshall, V. P.” Then, 
through the entire length it reads: ‘ Presented to the 
N. A. W. S.A.” 


So, here in the Smithsonian Institution, is crystallized for all 
time, and by the authority of the legislative, executive and his- 
toric branches of the government, the work of our Association 
and its leaders, placing them beside the other great leaders and 
liberators of mankind—a fitting finale surely, and a great one, 
to celebrate the one-hundredth birthday of Miss Anthony and 
as a real and visible memorial to Dr. Shaw! 

It is aiso a fulfillment of one of the dearest and last wishes of 
Dr. Shaw. 

She knew all about the plan, thank God! And I count it one 
of the greatest privileges that has ever come to me in my work 
to have been the one to secure for her that last wish—and to be 
able to bring to you this message, the significance of which I be- 
lieve you will all appreciate more and more as time goes by 
when you can go and see for yourselves the historic value of this 
permanently established shrine for women in the Smithsonian In- 


stitution, in the heart of the National Capital. 
HELEN H. GARDENER. 
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Mae Murray — whose winsome beauty the 
screen has flashed world-wide, finds the 
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Constitution of the National League of Women Voters 
As Adopted — Keep This For Reference 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the National League of 
Women Voters. 
ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 
The object of the National League of Women Voters shall be 
to foster education in citizenship and to support improved legis- 
lation. The National League of Women Voters urges every 
woman to become an enrolled voter, but as an organization it 
shall be allied with and support no party. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. The National League of Women Voters shall con- 
sist of an affiliated League of Women Voters from each state 
and the District of Columbia. 
Sec. 2. National organizations working along similar lines may 
become associate members by vote of the National Board. 


ARTICLE IV 
BoarpD oF DIRECTORS 

Section 1. A Board of ten National Directors shall be elected 
at the annual convention to conduct the business of the National 
League of Women Voters. Seven of these Directors shall repre- 
sent regions of states, three shall be elected at large. The term 
of office shall be one year. The Board of Directors shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its own body. 
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Sec. 2. The National Board of Directors shall immediately 
after this election hold a meeting and elect from their own bod) 
a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary of the board, and a 
treasurer of the National League of Women Voters. 

ARTICLE V 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The National Chairman shall preside at all meetings 
of the organization, of the Executive Council, of the Board of 
Directors of the National Executive Committee. She shall be 
ex-officio a member of all committees, except the Nominatirg 
Committee. 

Sec. 2. The National Vice-Chairman shall perform the dutic 
of the National Chairman in her absence or temporary inabilit) 
to serve. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings of tlie 
National Board. 

Sec. 4. The National Treasurer shall collect and receive a 
money due the National Treasury. She shall be the custodia 
of this fune, and shall disburse the same only upon the orde 
of the organization or the National Executive Committee. A 
orders upon the National Treasurer for the disbursement <¢ 
dues shall be signed by the National Chairman. The Nationa 
Treasurer shall give a bond of such amount as shall be determine: 
by the National Board of Directors, and her accounts shall bh: 
audited previous to each annual meeting by auditors appointe: 
by the National Chairman. The National Treasurer shall presen 
a quarterly report to the National Board of Directors and a1 
annual report to the organization. 

ARTICLE VI 
NATIONAL MANAGER 

A National Manager shall be chosen by the National Board 
and shall have responsibility for the national work under the 
direction of the National Board with a vote in its decisions. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Board of Directors shall appoint from its own body two 
elected members who together with the chairman shall constitute 
an executive committee to act in emergencies between meetings 
of the Board. The Board of Directors shall have authority to 
define what would constitute an emergency. 


ARTICLE VIII 
CHAIRMAN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
The educational and legislative work of the organization shall 
be divided among standing committees, the national chairman of 
each committee to be appointed by the National Board. 
ARTICLE IX 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Board of Directors and chairmen of standing committees 
shall constitute an executive council to consider programs and 
methods of work. 


t 


ARTICLE X 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the National League of 
Women Voters shall be held at such time and place as the Board 
of Directors shall determine. 

Sec. 2. The National Board shall meet once annually in each 
of the seven regions of states. 

Sec. 3. The executive council shall hold at least three meet- 
ings annually. 
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ARTICLE XI 

REPRESENTATION 
Representation in the conventions of the National League of 
Women Voters shall be in accordance with population, and shall 
be on the same basis as a state’s representation in Congress, pro- 
vided that a state shall have paid into the National treasury $50 
for each delegate. Affiliated members shall eight weeks prior to 
the National Convention certify to the treasurer in writing, signed 
by two Officers, the total membership at that date. A state shall 
be allowed its maximum representation only when the organiza- 
tion in the state shall warrant, and this shall be determined by 

the National Board by a two-thirds vote. 


ARTICLE XII 
3 UDGET 
The Board of Directors shall present a budget for the ensuing 
year to the annual convention for its adoption. Traveling and 
other necessary expenses of the Board of Directors shall be 
authorized. 
ARTICLE XIII 
NOMINATIONS AND [:LECTIONS 
A nominating committee consisting of five members shall be 
appointed by the National 
the annual meeting at which the directors are to be elected. No 
member of the National Board shall be eligible to be a member 
of this committee and no two residents shall be residents of the 


3oard at least three months before 


sanie state. The name and address of the chairman of the nomin- 
ating committee shall be sent at once to each state chairman that 
recommendations for candidates may be made by state leagues. 
All such recommendations shall be sent to the nominating com- 
mittee at least a month before the annual meeting. The report of 
the nominating committee shall include the recommendations of 
the committee, together with the names of all other candidates 
recommended by the state leagues, and this report shall be posted 
at the opening of the annual meeting. In addition nominations 
may be made from the floor. An election committee appointed 
by the chairman of the Board of Directors shall take charge of 
the election. The election shall be by ballot. A majority vote of 
those present and qualified to vote and voting shall constitut> 2» 
election. 


ARTICLE XIV 
\ll questions of national policy and all legislative programs 
shall be presented to the annual convention but shall not be voted 
on until at least one day later, in order to give the states a chance 
to consider and decide their vote. 


ARTICLE XV 
The Constitution may be amended at any annual convention 
provided that the proposed amendment is presented one dav 
previous to action thereon. 


ARTICLE XVI 
All meetings shall be conducted under Roberts’s Rules of Order. 


Question the Candidates 


N all states that are getting ready to hold primaries, the 
women should begin without delay to question everyone who 
is talked of as a candidate. Find out whether he is in favor of 
the measures that you think the most important. Human nature 
being what it is, he will be much more anxious to please his con- 
stituents before he is elected than after. Get him pledged before 
you give him your vote. It is utter folly to elect the wrong kind 
»f men and then petition them to make the right kind of laws. 
A. S. B. 
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Correspondence 


To THE Epitor or THE WOMAN CITIZEN: , 

HE WOMAN CITIZEN of January 3lst 
T contains an article entitled “ A Little Inci- 
dent,” signed A. S. B., in which it is said that 
a member of the Consumers’ League owns $350 
worth of Swift & Company’s stock, on which she 
had received profits of $500 during the past six 
months. We beg to inform you that such a 
statement is ridiculous on its very face, as can 
be readily determined by examining the fiscal 
operations of Swift & Company during the past 
few months. 

In the first place, $350 probably represents 
three shares of Swift & Company stock. Now 
let us see what the owner of three shares of 
Swift stock would have received during the 
past six months (or during the last six months 
of 1919). 


per cent per annum were paid, which would 


In the first place, dividends of 8 


amount to $12.00 on three shares for six months. 
Then, there was formed the National Leather 
Company, and Swift & Company stockholders 
were allowed to purchase two shares at $10 per 
share, par value, for every share of Swift stock 
owned. This meant that the holder of three 
shares of Swift stock had the right to purchase 
six shares of National Leather by paying out 
$60, thus adding that much to the original $350 
investment. The present market price of Na- 
tional Leather is about $14 a share, so that if 
they were to be sold out at the present figure 
they would show a profit of about $4 a share, 


or $24 in all. 
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In other words, if a person had owned three 
shares of Swift stock for the past six months, 
and were to sell his National Leather stock at 
present values, he would have made a profit of 
about $36 ($12 in dividends and $24 from sale 
of National Leather stock), instead of $500 as 
alleged in the article. The profit might have 
been more if the National Leather stock had 
been sold when the market was higher, but in no 
case would the total return have been more 
than about $72, and this profit would have been 
made ‘possible by the fluctuations of the specula- 
tive market rather than by large earnings of 
Swift & Company. 


fied by referring to any banking or brokerage 


These figures may be veri- 


house. 

As a matter of fact, during the past year Swift 
& Company’s profit from all sources was less 
than 7 per cent on investment, and only 1 1-6 
during 1918 th« 
profit was about 11 per cent on investment and 


cents on each dollar of sales; 


about 2 cents on each dollar of sales. In other 
words, our profit has been so infinitesimal that 
it has had practically no effect on prices. 
Swirt & ComPANy, 
Per L. D. H. WeEtp, Manager, 
Commercial Research Department 


Chicago, IIl. 


Profit Not Dividend 
FEW 


Woman Citizen referred to a profit of 


weeks ago, an editorial in the 
$500 made in six months by a small stockholde: 
in Swift & Co., a member of the Consumers’ 
League of Massachusetts. At the conventio 
of the National League of Woman Voters in 
Chicago, Mr. Weld, representing the packers 


Weld a 


declared this to be impossible. Mr. 
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sumed that this $500 was dividend. It was 
not dividend, but profit on the portions of her 
stock which, at the invitation of Swift & Co., 
she exchanged for stock in a subsidiary com- 
pany- The following facts demonstrate the 
possibility of making this or even a larger vain, 
by taking advantage of Swift & Company’s 
cffer to their shareholders: 

The Commercial and Financial Chron 
New York shows that in 1918 Swift & Co. cave 
their stockholders the privilege of exchan ing 
15 per cent. of their stock, at its par valu. of 
$100 per share, for an equal amount (cual 
in money value) of stocks in the Com 
Internacionale, Ltd., of Argentina, which 1a; 
a par value of $15 per share 

Anyone owning 15 shares of stock in S 
& Co. who accepted the company’s offer to °x- 
change, and made the exchange towards he 
end of December, 1918, could have sold the 15 


Internacionale shares six months later 
profit of not far from $45 per share, as in J 
1919, the price 


(with a par value of $15) were from $57 to © 59 


Internacio 


quotations on 


ALICE STONE BLACKWEI 

Soston, Mass. 

Pioneers 
WW’ the Editor of THE WOMAN CiTI/eN 
be kind enough to print the correct.o1 
which follows? 

In calling the names of those who were 
receive the recognition of the appreciation Mirs 
Emma Maddox Funck was called among thos 
who had been but five years in the suffrag 
This was a mistake of course. Mirs 
should called 


She founded the Maryland Womai 


work. 
Funck 


“ pioneer.” 


rather have been 


Suffrage Association in the eighties and has 
been working faithfully ever since and has beer 
President of an Auxiliary Association until th« 
present time, not only working but using het 
money freely 
Those who know how conservative Maryland 
is today can realize what it was in 1880 or 9 
and the woman that dared in that early day to 
advocate woman suffrage was indeed a pionee! 
one who took up the task Eternal, and the bur 
den and the lesson 
“ Pioneers, O Pioneers!” 
OtyMpPIA Brown 
On Anti-Suffrage Voters 
To tHE Epitor or THe WoMAN CITIZEN: 
an article reprinted 


“Anti- 


They denounce 


“Some one has sent me 
from the New York World, 


Suffragists Seek Hay Scalp.” 


headed 


Hays for favoring the ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, claiming it to be an 


infringement of State’s rights, and many aré 


said to be deserting the G. O. P. leader. 
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“We feel that the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment is in no way related to State’s rights be- 
cause the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees each state a republican form of 
government. Therefore it would appear that 
there is not a republican form in those states 
which deny women a vote on account of sex, 
and, in our opinion, such states are violating 
the Federal Constitution. 

“That Anti-suffragists should use their votes 
to deny them to others seems cruel and incon- 
sistent. 

lan’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” 
Mrs. E. 


Chairman, Equal Suffrage Committee 


VIRGINIA SMITH, 


inchester, Virginia. 


Concerning the Woman Citizen 
4 LLOW me personally to express my appre- 
& ciation of its informative subject matter, 
so compellingly presented, in such dashing style. 
wit such uniform good humor. 


icksonville, Fla. M. M. LAnpDeER 


\M so glad you sent the last numbers 
| You certainly have given a fine account of 

convention. I think those of us who wer 
there appreciate your report fully as much a 
the others who did not go. 

Vhat a wonderful time we did have, and 
could any other group have such a wide, im 
partial presiding officer ? 

Mrs. W. FE. Crayton. 


Lima, Ohio 


An Awful Mistake 
THE Epiror oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN 

N the issue of February 28, page 925, mention 
z made of Dr. Maria Sanford of the Uni- 
versity of “ WVisconsin.” 

This is an awful mistake. This is our own 
\iaria Sanford and she belongs to the Univer- 
ity of Minnesota. Wisconsin can have any- 
thing else we have but not our Aunt Maria 
Vo! 

W. A. Brann 

{Dr. Brand is right. It was awful to credit 
\linnesota’s own Sanford to another = state. 
‘We didn’t mean to do it.” It was a slip. We 


pologize.— Eb. ] 


For a Memory Book 
lo THE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
WISH to express my great appreciation of 
oo. week’s Citizen for the remarkable way 


it Which the Chicago convention is reported. 


Such vividness of description, such portraiture, 
stch keenness and freshness in every phrasc- 
the joy of the convention all over again! In 
reading, its wonderful scenes come again be- 
fore our eyes—the actual faces and voices, the 
very intonations. Thanks a thousand times. 
It is a number for a memory book. 

DeLtLta DortcH 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Indiana’s Victory Convention 

NUSUAL features appropriate to a Victory 
U meeting will make the last convention o1 
the Indiana Woman's Franchise League, to be 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
6-8, the most interesting that body has ever held. 
There will also be a special memorial service 
for Dr. Anna Howard Shaw Several of the 
nost prominent suffragists of the country will 
© present as speakers. Mrs. Harry Bucklin, of 
Brazil, will have charge of the program. Miss 
Sara Lauter, president of the Indianapolis 
Franchise League, will act as general chairman, 
issisted by Miss Alma Sickler, Executive Secre- 
ary of that branch. 

The greatest interest is manifested over the 
state in this convention. In addition to the 
lelegates from the branch leagues, representa- 
ives of other women’s organizations will be 
isked to attend. All delegates will go instructed 
is to whether or not the Franchise League, its 
suffrage work finished, should merge into a 


|_eague of Women Voters. 


Three Famous Britons 

AMILTON HOLT, editor of the Jnde- 
H pendent, and Edward J. Wheeler, editor 
of Current Opinion, will be the chief speakers 
at the big testimonial dinner to be given on 
Monday evening, March 15, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, to the three British women scholars, 
Prof. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Dr. Winifred 
C. Cullis, and Dr. Ida Smedley MacLean, who 
will sail to England on the 18th, after having 
spent two months in this country in the inter- 
ests of closer international relations of college 
women. The dinner is sponsored by the New 
York Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, Mrs. Milton L’Ecluse, president, co- 
operating with the Women’s University Club 
and the Institute of International Relations. 
Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry, national presi- 
dent of the A. C. A., will come from Wiscon- 
sin University to preside. It is expected that 
a thousand women and men from all local 
alumni groups will take advantage of this oc- 
casion to greet the distinguished British wo- 
men and so give impetus to the cause of in- 
ternational understanding and fellowship. 
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the protection of the Columbia 
Trust Company and invested to 
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nite objects. As one example, 
gifts to some philanthropic or po- 
litical cause could well be so 
handled. 
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Smith-Towner Bill 
By Anna C. M. Tillinghast 

HIS Bill has been endorsed by the Na- 
T tional Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, The American Library Asso- 
ciation, The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Associations, the National Civic 
Betterment League, and many smaller organ- 
izations and leading educators throughout the 
country. 

The bill provides for the establishment of a 
department of education with a seat in the cab- 
inet upon an equal footing with the department 
of labor, commerce, agriculture and the other 
departments. 

At the present time all that is done for ed- 
ucation is done through the Bureau of Educa- 
The 
purpose of the Bureau is to collect statistics 
information—$480,000 is ap- 
propriated annually for its work, and Mr. Hugh 
S. Magill of the National Education Associa- 


tion stated at the hearing upon the biil that 


tion in the Department of the Interior. 


and disseminate 
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Come to the Woman Citi- 


zen’s Citizenship School. 





See these pages in forth- 


coming issues. 











Educational 


CONVENTION report that was listened 
to with close attention and vigorously 


A 


applauded was the one made by Mrs. Anna C. 
Tillinghast, of Massachusetts, on the Smith- 
Towner bill now before the Congress. For its 
essential clarity and valuable statistical infor- 
mation we commend the report to our readers 
for their reference files. It is presented in full 


on this page. 








more than half of this sum is used for taking 
care of reindeer in Alaska and for similar pur- 
poses outside of real education. About $200,- 
000 annually is all that is devoted to education 
proper. 

The Smith-Towner Bill transfers the Bureau 
of Education to the Department of Education 
and authorizes the President to transfer such 
other educational bureaus, commissions, boards, 
divisions and branches, as in his judgment 
should be. administered by the Department of 
Education. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 annually to be apportioned among the 
states for the following purposes: 

1. To encourage the states in the removal 
of illiteracy—$7,500,000. 

2. To encourage the States in the Ameri- 
canization of foreigners—$7,500,000. 

3. To encourage the States in the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities and for the 
partial payment of teachers’ salaries, providing 
better instruction, extending school terms and 
otherwise providing equally good schools for 
all children—$50,000,000. 

4. To encourage the States in the promo- 
tion of physical and health education, recreation 
and sanitation—$20,000,000. 

5. To encourage the states in providing facil- 
ities for preparing and supplying better teach- 
ers—$15,000,000. 

6. It authorizes the encouragement of higher 
and professional education and the appointment 
of educational attaches to foreign embassies to 
investigate and report on the educational sys- 
tems of other countries. 

The appropriations are allotted to the states 
on condition that the state, or local authorities, 
or both, shall furnish an equal amount for each 
specified purpose, and that they shall meet the 
provisions of the act. 

The administration and control of education 
is left entirely to the States and the local 
authorities, the Federal Government exercising 
supervision only to the extent necessary to see 
that the several amounts appropriated are used 

















A National Department of 
Education 


by the states for the purposes specified in the 
act. 

The bill provides that the funds allotted to 
the several states shall be paid quarterly to ‘he 
respective state treasurers, and disbursed on the 
order of the state’s chief educational authority 
as designated by the state Legislature. 

In order that you may understand the exist- 
ing conditions which this bill seeks to improve, 
and ultimately to abolish, I wish to submit the 
following statistics which were brought out at 
the hearing— 

is 
ILLITERACY 

There are 3,762,000 native born illiterates over 
ten years of age in the U S. Including the for- 
eign born there are 8,000,000 illiterates and non- 
English speaking people in the U. S. at the 
present time. 

Six great manufacturing states—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 
New 1,102,872 


illiterate. 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, have 
Five states representing the black belt of the 
South—South 


Mississippi and 


Alabama, 


1,661,879 


Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana—have 


illiterates. 
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American 


These ignorant masses lower 
standards and are exploited by greedy prof- 
iteers and unprincipled leaders; anarchy and 


social disorders thrive on illiterarcy. 
ii. 
Americanization,. 
merica has 34,000,000 foreign born, count- 
ine their children, almost 10,000,000 of whom 
are aliens. In a majority of the states, less 
than 50 per cent, are native Americans. 
12 states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
South Dakota, 


necticut, 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana and Utah have more than 50 per cent. 


immigrants, or sons and daughters of immigrant 


parents. 
13 states, viz. Pennsylvania, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, Arizona, Idaho, Washinfton, Oregon, Nev- 
ada and California, have from 35 to 50 per 
it. foreign stock. 

\ government of and by the people must be 
determined by the character of its composite 
citizenship. All must be imbued with the spirit 
and ideals of true Americanism if our Govern- 
nient is to be safe, efficient and enduring. 

Hence the 34,000,000 of foreign born within 
cur country must be converted into loyal, 
patriotic citizens, that they may be a benefit, 


rather than a detriment to our nation. 
if. 


Equalization of Educational Opportunities and 
Better Salaries For Teachers. 
Statistics show that the average salary paid 
teachers in this country in 1918 was $630.64 
which is $243.00 less per annum than the aver- 
age wage paid scrub women in the U. S. Navy 

Yard. 

Educational opportunities should be equal 
throughout the country. 

Statistics show that the states which have 
the largest comparative percentage of children 
have the lowest comparative percentage of 
wealth. For instance, Nevada’s percentage of 
wealth is 5 times as large as her percentage of 
children, while Mississippi’s percentage of chil- 
dren is more than 3 times her percentage of 
wealth. In other words, their needs are in im- 
mense proportion to their ability to meet those 
needs, 

California which pays the highest average 
salary to teachers has wealth averaging more 
than $14,000 per child between 6 and 21 years 
of age, while Mississippi and North Carolina, 
in which teacher’s salaries are lowest, have 
wealth averaging only slightly over $2,000 per 
child between 6 and 21 years of age. 


When writing to, 


58.5 per cent. of the people of this nation 


live in the country, or villages under 2,500 
inhabitants—62.3 per cent. of children enrolled 
in public schools of this nation are country 
children, yet only 45 per cent. of the annual 
expenditures for salaries for teachers is for 
rural teachers. 

The average terms of rural schools is more 
than two months less than urban schools 

The rural schools are far below the urban 
buildings, 


schools in equipment, supervision, 


administration, trained teachers, and adequate 
salaries for teachers 

The most rural group of states of the nation 
Their per cent 


are the South Atlantic States. 


of rural population is 81.3. Their wealth per 
capita is $890. In the New England States the 
per cent of rural population is 16.7, 
$1,744, twice as much 


and the 
per capita of wealth is 
as the Southern group. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this, that 
those who have the most deficient schools, and 
the greatest inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity are those who have the lowest amount 
of wealth to provide schools. 

There must be co-operation on part of Fed- 
eral Government, whereby all the strong states 
will unite in helping all the weak states so that 
tliere may be equality of educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of the whole nation. 

With the diversity of wealth among the 
states there cannot be equality of opportunity 
wnder present conditions. 

Problem too big for community, state or na- 
tion, must be solved by co-operation of all 
three. 

Our nation is unworthy of the place it holds 
among nations of the world unless it gives to 
every child an equal chance to bring out all 
there is in him for his own sake, for the nation’s 
sake, for the state’s sake, for the community's 
sake, for his Creator's sake. $50,000,000 not too 
large for this work. 


IV. 


Physical and Health Education and Recreation. 

War showed that one-third of those ex- 
amined for military service were physically un- 
fit for the army, and that a large proportion of 
these defects could have been prevented or re- 
moved by proper attention in youth. 

Here may be found source of enormous 
economic and industrial loss, and the cause of 
much poverty and misery. 

The conservation of the human resources of 
the nation is as important as the conservation 
of other resources. Upon a sound body de- 
pends the achievements of the mind and the soul. 


Training « 


To Encourage States In Better 
Teachers 
There are 600,000 teachers in America, 100,- 
000 are less than 20 years old, 150,000 have 


30,000 have had no 


= 


Increasing Their Number. 


served two years or less, 


education beyond the 8th grade. 


200,000 have had less than high school educa 
tion. In 1918 one-fifth of all children in 
America went to school to teachers who had 
less than a high school education—there wer 
120,000 teachers in our schools last year with- 
out training or experience. 

Last year 50,000 teachers short. 

30,000 children in New York last year with- 
out teachers of any kind. 

Normal schools are running with less than 
half of normal enrollment. 

We must have better trained teachers, and 
they must have a salary which will induce the 
ablest young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession 

The Smith-Towner bill will help to solve 
these various problems which menace our na- 
tion at the present time, by encouraging and 
stimulating the states to put forth the neces- 


(Continued on next page) 
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“4 Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
An Island for Boys 8 to 15 years. Fishing, hunting, 
swimming, tennis, outdoor theatricals, canoeing, car- 
pentry. Tutoring if desired. Four motor boats. Large 
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sary effort to meet the requirements. of the 


bill in order to receive the financial aid it 
affords. 

We sincerely hope that you will not only 
endorse this bill, but that you will put the nec- 
essary pressure behind your Congressman to 
secure its passage. 

America’s strength lies in her citizens. Those 
citizens must be trained and developed men- 
tally, physically and spiritually if she is to lead 


the world in all that is highest, noblest and best. 


Adventures in | ; 
Citizenship 


HARTFORD County Citizenship Insti- 
A tute will be held in Hartford March 24, 
25 and 26 under the direction of the Citizen- 
ship Department of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association. The plan of the com- 
mittee is to conduct a free school for the in- 
struction of prospective voters in the intrica- 
cies and mysteries of local and state government 
in each county of the state. The Hartford In- 
stitute which is the first of the series of county 
citizenship schools, will be open to all women 
of the state, but is particularly planned for the 
residents of Hartford County. 

Mrs. C. E. A. Winslow, of New Haven, 
chairman of the Citizenship Committee, will 
have charge of program arrangements for the 
Institute and will be assisted by Mrs. Harrison 
B. Freeman, of Hartford, a member of the Com- 
mittee, who will act as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on local arrangements. Mrs. Lewis Rose, 
Hartford County Organizer, will have charge of 
advertising the conference throughout the 
county. 

The Institute is modelled after similar citi- 
zenship schools which Mrs, Nancy Schoonmaker, 
director of citizenship for Connecticut, Vermont, 
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There is so much offered the discrim- 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford 
in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 
suggests only one hotel—the 
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New Hampshire and Rhode Island, has been con- 
ducting in Vermont and New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Schoonmaker is now in Connecticut co-operat- 
ing with the citizenship committee in working up 
the program. 

An interesting feature of the Institute, which 
will be peculiar to the Hartford Conference, will 
be a school held every morning from 9 :00-11 :30 
for county organizers and a selected list of vol- 
unteers who wish to teach citizenship classes. 

The program will also include morning lec- 
tures by Mrs. Schoonmaker on the Machinery of 
Connecticut Government, a lecture by Mrs. 
Winslow on the Ideals of Citizenship, lectures 
by prominent state authorities on Americaniza- 
tion, Child Welfare, and Women in Industry. 

Evening meetings, which like the daily ses- 
sions will be open to the public, will be held on 
March 24 and 25. A speaker of national im- 
portance, whose name will be announced later, 
will adddess one of these meetings on “ Woman’s 
Connection with the International Situation.” 
On the other evening a symposium on health, 
education, and social relief will be conducted by 
men and women prominent in each of these 
fields. 

The morning sessions will be open at nine 
o’clock and at 2:D 
o'clock. Lumcheon will be served each day. 


the afternoon sessions 


The committee in charge has not yet com- 
pleted arrangements for the building in which 
the Institute will be held, but it is understood 
that negotiations are under way for some build- 


ing in the center of the city. 


A State Asset 

UCH praise has come to the Iowa School 

of Citizenship, in which the state univer- 
sity cooperated. Miss Julia B. Mayer of the 
University of Iowa, writes that the school of 
citizenship conducted by the Iowa League of 
Women Voters and the University was “a 
marvelous success.” 

The connection between American citizenship 
and the women’s campaign has become so close 
that Mr. O. E. Klingman, Iowa State Director 
of Americanization, has sent a copy of the Uni- 
“Great Charters of 
every 


versity’s bulletin No. 60, 
Americanism,” to the 
woman’s club, as well as to the superintendent 
of every school, thus including the organized 
women of the state as one of the agencies for 
education in citizenship. 

“At a time when much is being said about 
Americanization and when the women of this 
state are being enfranchised,” says Mr. Kling- 
man, “this bulletin seems timely.” 


president of 


The Woman Engineer 


yan WOMAN ENGINEER is an English 
periodical, not an individual. It speaks 
for se many individual woman engineers that 


although it was a new born infant in Decem- 


ber, 1919, its first issue was an eight-page quarto 
journal. It is published quarterly by the 
Women’s Engineering Society, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, with “the object of encouraging and stim- 
ulating women interested in engineering and to 
remove the prejudices and artificial restrictions 
which now prevent women from taking up en- 
gineering as a trade or profession.” 

This is just one indication of the numbe: 
of women who have gone into this professi 
and its allied trades of late. On January 3 
1920, it was pointed out by the American Char 
ber of Commerce in London that 1400 Briti 
Engineers and steel firms are reported as sati 
fied with the work done by women in their fa 
tories. Those figures indicate that over 60 p 
cent of engineering firms, who have test 
women’s work, are ready to continue employii 
them. 

“Nor would it be fair,’ says the Americ: 
Chamber, *‘to conclude that the remaining 40 p 
cent are unwilling or dissatisfied with women’ 
labor, but many are handicapped by trade unio 
regulations which vary in different districts.” 

The American, Chamber also notes that n¢ 
only Oxford and Cambridge, but several of th 


modern universities are admitting women 


their engineering courses. 
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Questions? Questions? Questions? 


UESTIONS about the technique of voting—who can vote—how and 
where to learn to vote—what is a primary—which party is the best— 
22 why do they have Parties. —what is the difference between enrolling and 
== registering—questions? questions? questions? 


= Answers ! Answers ! Answers ! 


The Carrie Chapman Catt 
Correspondence School in Citizenship 


Primarily the course will be for the woman who has to paddle her own 

canoe to the ballot box, the woman who cannot go to the citizenship 
: school; the woman who cannot coax up any very vivid interest in abstract 
Z texts on civil government and yet hasa sense of responsibility about vot- 
ing and wants to know how to vote intelligently. 


oo 
4 T will begin with that woman exactly where she finds herself at the 
= moment, with the fall enrollment and registration and election behind 
: her and the spring primaries ahead of her. It will take her through the 
technique of voting step by step until she thoroughly understands every 
foot of the way and cannot be scared from the polls by any bogies born 
of her own ignorance. 
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- It will reproduce samples of ballots and show her exactly where to put 

2 the X. It will tell her about parties and party machinery and try to help 
her answer her own question as to why we have parties anyway. It will 
help her get interested in the forms that Government takes, the way it 
subdivides on itself, what is expected of each sub-division and whom to 
blame for what. 
T will take her on personally conducted expeditions to her own City 

4 Hall and to the capital of her own state and trv to help her to a com- 
plete understanding of the net-work of political activity that centers in 
each. It will give her a trip to Washington and insure her a first-hand 
acquaintance with Congress. 


INLAY 


HALAL 


It will close up with her on her own responsibility toward her own 
Government. 


Be sure to begin at the beginning 
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Weekly Thereafter 


Answers! Answers! Answers! 
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EDUCATION 


Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


“‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 
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6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 
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how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
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